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Meet  the  hottest 
team  in  town 

RAY  SONS  is  a  sports  editor  and  writer  of 
national  renown,  ffe  recognizes  the  need  for  sat¬ 
isfying  the  ever-changing  interests  of  the  sports 
audience  by  quarterbacking  the  new-look  Daily 
News  sports  staff. 

DAVE  NIGHTINGALE-Brash  and  irreverent, 
he  has  an  easy  rapport  with  young  athletes  and 
communication  with  young  readers. 

JACK  SCHNEDLER  — His  experience  as  a  city- 
side  reporter  provides  a  fresh  view  of  sports  in 
contrast  to  the  jaded  view  often  taken  by  those 
who  have  grown  old  in  sports  reporting. 

TIM  WEIGEL— His  experience  as  a  former  foot¬ 
ball  player  and  coach  puts  him  on  a  level  with 
college  gridders  and  mentors  . . .  bringing  readers 
a  new  understanding  of  the  collegiate  football 
picture. 

GEORGE  VASS— Our  expert  on  hockey  is  the 
co-author  of  Stan  Mikita’s  instructional  book  for 
young  hockey  players.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Black  Hawks  and  is  now  the  guiding  hand  of 
our  new  “Emphasis  On  Hockey”  page. 

Any  way  you  view  the  action,  the  new  Daily 
News  sports  team  is  a  hot  combination  of  pros . . . 
another  reason  why  the  now  newspaper  for  now 
people  is  gaining  ground  with  readers  everywhere. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Copley  News  Service  PLUS 
Kyodo  News  Service  makes 
a  great  service  greater. 


Copley  News  Service  proudly  an¬ 
nounces  a  cooperative  association 
with  Kyodo  News  Service  of  Japan,  a 
worldwide  organization  and  largest 
news  gathering  agency  in  Asia. 

Copley  News  Service  now  distrib¬ 
utes  Kyodo  stories  in  the  United 
States.  Kyodo  distributes  CNS  stories 
in  Asia. 

Who  gains  the  most  from  this  agree¬ 
ment?  Your  newspaper  does.  If  you 
already  are  a  CNS  client  newspaper, 
you  have  an  impressive  new  bonus.  If 


you  do  not  now  use  Copley  News 
Service  material,  you  have  a  new  and 
important  reason  for  doing  so. 

For  information  write,  wire  or  call 
collect. 


P.O.  Box  190/San  Diego.  Calif.  92112/Cable:  COPNEWS 
San  Diego/Phone  714-234-0191/Telex  695041 


Ninety  two 
percent! 


Per  Simmons. 

That’s  the  percentage  of  bourbon  drinkers  the  Simmons;  measuring  all  Baltimore  daily  newspaper 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  reach.  readers. 

92% ! 

Also  98%  of  all  the  scotch  drinkers,  90%  of  the 

$10,0004  a  year  households,  96%  of  all  the  Wouldn  t  you  like  to  reach  all  those  people,  too? 

domestic  air  passengers.  For  more  information,  call  Robert  Trainor, 

General  Advertising  Manager.  (301)  539-7744,  or 
And  that’s  not  us  talking.  That’s  the  latest  your  nearest  CWO&O  office. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
Read  by  the  people  who  buy. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Member:  Newspaper  1. 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“I  ALWAYS  WANTED  TO  WORK  AT  A  NEWSPAPER,” 
writes  Bob  Greene  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  “Among  other 
things,  a  newspaper  office  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
you  can  be  reading  a  newspaper  when  your  boss  walks  by.” 

Bob’s  column  began  “I  have  been  working  far  too  hard.  I  have 
been  pointing  this  out  to  my  bosses,  who  do  not  appear  inter¬ 
ested.  But  I  do  not  want  to  burn  myself  out  too  soon  ...  So  I 
called  a  management  consultant  firm  and  asked  them  for  help.” 

The  consultant  arrived  at  Bob’s  desk  wearing  a  handsome 
suit  and  looking  distinguished.  Three  hours  later,  (jacket  off, 
eyes  glazed,  expression  stoned)  the  man  departed,  mumbling, 
“I  have  to  get  out  of  here.  I  just  cannot  accept  that  anyone 
operates  like  this.” 

The  man  still  doesn’t  understand  that  a  newspaper  is  not  like 
a  bank.  Greene  commented,  including  what  he  would  have  us 
believe  was  the  efficiency  report,  with  this  summary':  “We  would 
estimate  that  approximately  40  to  65  per  cent  of  Mr.  Greene’s 
time  is  spent  in  wasted  activities.  In  other  words,  the  five  type¬ 
written  pages  which  he  produced  in  two  hours  should  have  taken 
no  more  than  60  to  75  minutes.  This  is  a  serious  problem, 
especially  considering  Mr.  Greene’s  most  obvious  strength,  his 
typing  ability.” 

*  *  * 

WHO  SAYS  THAT  COWS  CANT  FLY?  asked  the  W'ash- 
ington  Daily  News  headman  for  a  London  Express  Service  story 
out  of  Geneva  relating  that  vacationer  Hans  Zwahlen  was  having 
“a  quiet  sit  in  the  sun  when  he  was  hit  on  the  head  by  a  flying 
cow.”  Bertha,  the  cow,  on  her  way  home  from  winning  second 
prize  in  a  show,  was  hit  by  a  train  and  went  flying  through  the 
air,  striking  Zwahlen. 

Continuing  agriculture  notes,  the  Journal  in  Oklahoma  City 
had  a  lead  that  said:  “Yes,  Virginia,  calves  have  wings.”  The 
story  told  of  an  air  flight  of  270  calves  to  Korea  in  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  determine  whether  U.S.  beef  can  be  supplied  economi¬ 
cally  to  the  Orient.  The  Journal  head:  “Herd  Shot  ‘Round  The 
World.” 

*  *  * 

ONE  TURKISH  NEWSPAPER  seemed  confused  about  the 
influx  of  tourists  from  London,  according  to  Robert  J.  Herguth 
in  his  Chicago  Daily  News  column.  The  paper’s  headline 
announced:  “England’s  Queen  Elizabeth  Taylor  Coming  to 
Turkey.”  When  the  real  Queen  did  arrive,  one  luncheon  was 
accompanied  by  such  a  crush  of  photographers  and  on-lookers 
that  she  was  said  to  have  whispered:  “It’s  worse  than  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.”  The  remark,  carried  in  the 
foreign  notes  column  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  one  of  few 
direct  quotes  to  come  out  of  such  royal  visits. 

*  *  * 

IT  HAS  BEEN  SAID  THAT  WHEN  “HAP”  FRUITS  of  the 
Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune  was  sports  editor,  he  wrote  a  column 
titled  “Fruit  Stand.”  Hadley  W.  Fruits  is  now  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune.  And  “Hook,  Lyin’  and  Sinker”  is  the  name  of  the 
fishing  column  by  Eid  Buckow  in  the  Tampa  Tribune-Times. 

*  *  * 

WILD  DUCK  SOUP  was  only  one  of  the  exotic  luncheon 
dishes  served  the  New  Mexico  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
during  the  state  press  association  convention  in  Ruidoso  Downs. 
There  was  also  kangaroo  tail  soup,  combination  bear  and  veni¬ 
son  meat  loaf,  and  barbecued  elk.  In  his  Roswell  Daily  Record 
column,  A1  Stubbs  wrote  he  tried  both  soups,  prefers  the  wild 
duck. 

*  *  * 

A  PROMOTION  TYPO  that  surely  sent  readership  soaring 
was  in  an  unidentified  Hoosier  newspaper  which,  according  to 
UPI,  carried  this  notice  concerning  an  upcoming  series  by 
syndicated  columnist  Erma  Bombeck: 

“Erma  Bombeck’s  legion  of  admirers  will  get  an  extra  bonus, 
starting  Monday  .  .  .  when  we  carry  a  six-part  sterilization  of 
her  new  book,  ‘Just  Wait  Till  You  Have  Children  of  Your 
Own.’  ”  A  page-one  box  in  tbe  Pittsburgh  Press  contained  the 
wire  story,  and  then  in  bold  face  was  added:  “Don’t  miss  Mrs. 
Bombeck’s  column  on  Page  29  today.”  Ten  to  one,  no  reader 
did. 
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NOVEMBER 

3- 5 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-the-classroom  seminar.  Holiday  Inn,  Medina. 

4- 5— Public  Affairs  Reporting  Seminar  on  Judicial  Process.  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence. 

5- 6 — Southern  California  United  Press  International  Editors.  Rancho  Ber¬ 
nardo,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

7-19 — API  seminar  for  Investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10- 13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

11- 12 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Marriott  Hotel,  Saddle  Brook,  N.  J. 

11- 13 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

12- 13 — University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes.  Wisconsin  Center, 
Madison. 

13 -  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  newsroom  seminar.  Holiday  Inn  1-70 
East,  Indianapolis. 

14- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel. 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

19- 20— Oh  io  United  Press  International  Editors  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Columbus.  O. 

20 —  Texas  Press  Association  news  clinic.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

DECEMBER 

5-17 — API  seminar  for  city  editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

7 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Central  South  Carolina  chapter.  Capstone  House. 
Columbia,  S.C. 

15- 18 — Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Advisors  Workshop.  Country  Squire 
Inn,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

JANUARY 

2- 14— API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

3- 6— Graphic  Communications  Computer  Association,  Printing  Industries  of 
America.  Fairmount  Hotel,  Dallas. 

8- 11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

16- 28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

23- 26 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  meeting.  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

30-Feb.  II — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

13-25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.Y. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston,  Tex. 

27- Mar.  10— API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circ.).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  State  Govern¬ 
ment.  Harrisburg  Sheraton,  Harrisburg. 

16-17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  newspaper  institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

19-31— API  seminar  on  management  &  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000  cir¬ 
culation)  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

24- 25— Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

APRIL 

4- 6 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

6-8 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria,  III. 

9-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  News¬ 
paper  Institute  reporters  training  seminar  Penn  Harris  Hotel  Harrisburg. 
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SIMMONS  UNCOVERS  THE  COVERAGE 
IN  ST.  LOUIS 


UNCOVERED  FACT: 


REACH  MORE  MALES  IN  5  ISSUES  OF 
THE  GLOBE  THAN  IN  5  ISSUES  OF 
THE  OTHER  PAPER. 

REACH  AND  AVERAGE  FREQUENCY 
SfT.  LOUIS  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
MALES  -  866,000 

NUMBER  OF  ISSUES-DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
1  2  3  4  5 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

MALES  (000) 

316 

422 

480 

518 

546 

%  COVERAGE 

36 

49 

55 

60 

63 

AVG.  FREQ. 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.4 

2.9 

OTHER  PAPER 

MALES  (000) 

346 

408 

440 

461 

477 

%  COVERAGE 

40 

47 

51 

53 

55 

AVG.  FREQ. 

1.0 

1.7 

2.4 

3.0 

3.6 

Now  accounting  for 

f  47.1%  ^ 

W  of  the  major  daily  newspaper  1 
\ circulation  in  the  St.  Louis  market'} 


SOURCE:  1970  ST.  LOUIS  LOCAL  INDEX/NEWSPAPERS 
W.  R.  SIMMONS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Note  that  each  additional  insertion  in  the  Globe  builds  higher  net  male 
reach  at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand  than  the  other  newspaper.  So  when 
you  want  males  and  you  want  reach,  the  Globe  is  your  efficient  buy. 

(Blobe-®iemon:at 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
A  member  of  Newspaper  I 


*Source:  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  6  mos.  ending  Sept.  30,  1970 
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®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  .  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
AQPit*  Cirrulatione 

*''\ADu;7a  Member,  American 

"it •  Business  Press  Inc. 

•'vis' 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1971 — 25.627 
Itenewal  Rate — 75.09% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


Answering  the  ad  critics 

Several  witnesses  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hearings 
have  defended  advertising  against  charges  that  it  tries  to  sell  con¬ 
sumers  things  they  do  not  want,  that  it  persuades  people  to  want  the 
wrong  things  and  that  it  largely  is  uninformative  and  plays  on  the 
emotions. 

Every  advertising  man  knows  that  all  the  advertising  in  the  world 
will  not  create  a  demand  for  an  unneeded  product  and  there  are 
numerous  case  histories  of  products  that  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  market  for  lack  of  adequate  demand  even  though  they  were  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised. 

.\nti-advertising  philosophy  seems  to  contend  that  someone,  prob¬ 
ably  in  government,  should  decide  between  needed  or  unneeded  and 
wanted  or  unwantetl  protlucts  and  therefore  w'hich  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  advertise  and  how  much  those  advertisers  should  say.  What 
a  destructive  Ixxmdoggle. 

Student  editor  tests  law 


With  which  have  bean  merged:  The  Journalitt 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Waller. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomlinson,  Jerome  H. 
Waller  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Willen,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
ClassiRed  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 


The  editor  of  the  Florida  Alligator,  student  newspaper  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  is  testing  a  state  law  written  in  1886 
which  makes  it  illegal  to  publish  information  concerning  abortion 
referral  services.  He  is  getting  the  support  of  some  Florida  editors.  We 
ho{)e  he  gets  some  from  outside  the  state  also. 

Editor  Ronald  L.  Sachs  knew  about  the  illegality  of  the  material 
published.  He  had  been  informed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  uni¬ 
versity  president.  He  was  also  aware  that  the  same  information  was 
being  printed  in  some  national  publications  circulated  in  the  college 
town.  He  compiled  the  list,  much  of  which,  if  not  all,  was  available 
from  other  sources,  and  his  test  of  the  law  was  deliberate. 

Abortion  is  a  touchy  social,  religious  and  jx>litical  question,  but 
laws  that  generally  prohibit  publication  of  information  in  one  place 
that  is  available  to  readers  in  publications  published  elsewhere  need 
to  be  changed. 

International  cooperation 

The  agreement  among  representatives  of  five  international  press 
organizations  to  develop  a  working  arrangement  for  close  liaison  and 
combined  action  wherever  and  whenever  freedom  of  the  press  is  seri¬ 
ously  threatened  or  under  attack  in  the  world  can  provide  a  valuable 
instrument  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  that  freedom. 

Many  operational  jiroblems  have  to  be  worked  out.  Although  the 
membership  structures  of  the  five  groups — Inter  .American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  International  Press  Institute,  International  Federation  of 
Newspaj)er  Editors  and  Publishers  (FIEJ),  Commonwealth  Press  Un¬ 
ion,  and  Press  Foundation  of  .Asia — are  varied,  they  all  have  a  single 
purpose  of  preserving  a  free  press. 

We  hoj>e  the  officers  and  members  of  these  groups  will  endorse  this 
pro|K)sal.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  free  press  of  the  world,  which 
is  literally  represented  there,  can  be  a  strong  influence  against  en¬ 
croachments. 


Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Sanlonasiaso. 
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letters 

NOT  TOTAL  MISTAKE 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  read  your 
favorable  comment  about  a  statement  of 
mine  in  your  lead  editorial.  “The  good  news 
and  the  bad,”  in  E&P  of  Sept.  25.  Without 
naming  me,  you  reprint  some  remarks  I 
made  to  another  newspaper  about  the  tenta¬ 
tive  settlement  of  the  Neivark  .News  strike, 
and  you  comment  that  “this  is  the  first  ad¬ 
mission  of  its  kind  on  record  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 

I  appreciate  the  distinction,  but  I  can¬ 
not  share  your  view  that  my  admission  of 
defeat  for  our  strike  is  “good  news.”  And 
I  am  afraid  that  my  quotation,  taken  out  of 
context,  could  be  misinterpreted  rather 
easily. 

You  quote  me  as  saying:  “We  had  a  very 
good  offer  on  the  eve  of  the  strike.  We 
sh<»uld  have  taken  it;  it  would  have  saved 
everybody  a  lot  of  misery.”  I  did  make  re¬ 
marks  like  this  to  a  reporter,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  stressed  that  the  company’s  pre¬ 
strike  offer  was  good  only  in  contrast  to  the 
settlement  terms  we  finally  accepted.  The 
pre-strike  offer  was  not  good  at  all  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  Newark  News  employes 
or  in  matching  the  wages  and  benefits  of 
similar  papers  around  the  country.  I  think 
it  was  a  had  offer,  hut  it  can  look  good  in 
retrospect  because  we  are  now  accepting 
something  even  worse. 

We  cannot  pretend  that  we  will  have  a 
good  contract,  or  that  our  strike  has  achieved 
most  of  its  goals.  But.  even  with  the 
gift  of  hindsight,  we  do  not  feel  our  strike 
was  a  total  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  we 
still  feel  the  strike  was  necessary  as  the 
only  effective  way  we  could  dramatize  the 
needs  and  problems  of  editorial  workers  at 
The  News.  And  we  feel  that  later  events — 
the  sale  of  the  plant  and  Sunday  paper  to 
the  Nruark  Star-Ledger — only  prove  that 
we  had  to  take  drastic  measures  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  Media  General,  owner  of  The 
News. 

You  say  our  strike  “forced”  The  News  to 
make  this  sale.  We  vigorously  disagree,  al¬ 
though  we  know  the  strike  has  provided  a 
convenient  excuse  for  this  giant  step  to¬ 
ward  the  elimination  of  competition  in  New¬ 
ark.  But  we  know  also  that  the  publisher 
of  The  News  has  admitted  that  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  deal  with  the  Star-Ledger  be¬ 
gan  long  before  our  strike. 

There  can  he  endless  debate,  of  course, 
about  who  forced  whom  to  do  what.  But  it 
is  our  contention  that  the  company  forced 
us  into  a  long  and  fruitless  strike  so  that 
it  would  have  some  justification  for  its  $20 
million  deal.  W'e  deny  that  we  forced  the 
coinitanv  to  engage  in  this  deal;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  done  what  we  could  to 
avert  it.  by  trying  to  find  some  other  pub¬ 
lishing  organization  tliat  might  he  better 
e((uippeil  than  Media  General  to  manage  a 
competitive  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Me  who  have  been  on  strike  since  May 
26  have  spent  most  of  our  careers  at  The 
News.  M  e  have  loved  the  paper  with  a  pas¬ 
sion,  and  we  mourn  the  loss  of  even  one  edi¬ 
tion.  Me  have  certainly  not  sought  any  alli¬ 
ance  between  competitors,  because  we  know 
monoj>oly  does  not  serve  the  interests  of 
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journalism  or  the  public — especially  in  a 
troubled  city  like  Newark.  We  see  no  good 
news  at  all  in  this  transaction,  for  we  doubt 
that  our  people  will  see  even  20  cents  of  that 
$20  million. 

M^e  formed  our  union  and  we  went  on 
strike  because  we  were  worried  about  the 
future  of  the  News  under  Media  General, 
and  because  we  felt  it  was  time  the  News 
became — in  every  respect,  including  its 
wages — a  first-class  newspaper.  With  sound 
management  and  with  benefits  to  attract 
and  keep  good  workers,  the  Newark  News 
could  have  become  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  successful  papers  in  the  nation.  But 
now  it  appears  doomed  to  mediocrity  and 
— sooner  or  later — eventual  demise. 

So,  there’s  no  good  news  in  Newark  these 
days — and  there  probably  won’t  be  any  good 
news  here  in  the  future,  unless  The  News 
is  somehow  acquired  by  a  publisher  who 
can  share  our  determination  to  make  it  a 
great  newspaper. 

Douglas  Eldridge 
(Chairman.  Newark  News  Unit,  North  Jersey 

Newspaper  Guild) 

*  *  * 

ILLUSTRATION 

Edmund  C.  Arnold’s  statement  (E&P 
October  9,  1971 ) ,  “Every  picture  should 
have  its  own  caption,  some  kind  of  verbal 
labelling”,  is  the  same  as  saying  that  every 
story  should  be  illustrated. 

In  a  feature  photo  layout  it  is  NOT  al¬ 
ways  necessary  for  each  picture  to  have 
its  own  caption.  In  Jon  Jacobson’s  delightful 
pictures  of  the  baby,  mother  and  bath  situa¬ 
tion,  individual  captions  would  deny  the 
reader  the  fun  and  enjoyment  of  reading 
into  the  pictures  what  they  themselves  see 
and  feel  about  them. 

For  each  photo  in  a  layout  to  be  caption¬ 
ed  would  be  bad;  it  would  detract  from  the 
clean  and  attractive  appearance  of  the 
Jacobson  page.  Further,  some  word  man 
would  have  to  interpret  each  image  as  he 
sees  it  and  this  would  be  forcing  his  ideas 
upon  the  reader.  This  would,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  negate  the  reader  stimulation  that 
the  photos  evoke  when  they  stand  by  them¬ 
selves.  As  Mr.  Arnold  states,  the  few  lines 
of  text  introduction  “tells  all  the  necessary 
information”.  Anything  more  is  superfluous. 

Edward  E.  Hannigan 

(The  writer  is  dean  of  the  School  of 
Modern  Photography,  Little  Falls,  N.J. 
07424.) 

*  *  * 

TV  REVIEWS  SOUGHT 

For  information  for  part  of  a  study  on 
television  criticism,  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
subscribers  a  favor.  If  their  paper  or  other 
publication  has  published  reviews  or  critic¬ 
ism  of  either  “The  Girl  From  UNCLE”  or 
any  of  those  episodes  of  “The  Avengers” 
featuring  Diana  Rigg  as  Emma  Peel.  I  would 
appreciate  a  note  giving  date  and  page  of 
publication.  If  anyone  feels  like  taking  the 
trouble  to  make  a  copy  and  send  it  to  me, 
that  would  be  even  more  appreciated,  as  we 
don’t  have  every  newspaper  on  microfilm 
here.  Those  interested  may  have  a  copy  of 
the  results. 

Frank  W.  Oglesbee 

(The  writer  is  a  Professor/ broadcasting 
services  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
hondale.  III.  62901) 
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CANTRELL  HAS  ANSWERS 

Thank  you  Don  Cantrell  and  E  &  P  for 
“Negativity  in  the  newsrooms”  (October  2). 

Any  newspaper  I’ve  worked  for  has  had 
its  share  of  negs.  It  does  show  in  output  and 
in  news  columns. 

As  a  reporter,  I  think  Mr.  Cantrell  has  the 
answer  when  he  mentions  “captains”  with 
authority  and  a  regular  reading  of  staff 
mental  alertness.  Granted,  these  won’t  soften 
the  thoroughly  disgruntled  but  it  would  give 
that  perpetual  seedling — a  positive  attitude 
— a  chance  to  take  firm  root. 

Adding  to  Mr.  Cantrell’s  list.  I’d  suggest; 

Treat  boring  assignments  as  a  means  not 
an  end — to  improve  typing  skills,  if  need 
he,  or  as  an  exercise  in  style  rather  than 
to  “make  work.” 

Guard  against  wasted  effort  by  giving 
staffs  the  tools  they  need:  Lucid  instruc¬ 
tions;  adequate,  updated,  quick  to  locate 
library  materials;  periodic  discussion  of 
blunders. 

State  what  you  expect  and  live  up  to  it. 

Insist  on  faithful  coverage  and  follow-up 
for  day  in — day  out  assignments  especially 
on  papers  with  multiple  shifts. 

Make  time  for  honest  assessments  of  per¬ 
formance.  It  needn’t  be  unpleasant  for 
either  party. 

Give  every  reporter  a  goal  to  work  on.  a 
chance  to  sharpen  skills,  in  between  the 
by-line  stories. 

You’ll  still  have  gripes  on  your  desk, 
grumbling  reporters  out  front  and  a  head¬ 
ache  or  two.  But  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  healthy  discontent  and  negativism. 

Discontent  gets  the  job  done  and  eventu¬ 
ally  finds  a  better  way  to  boot. 

Kate  Fleisuer 

(Reporter,  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star  Gazette) 


Short  Takes 

FOR  SALE :  Mounted  mouse  head  large 
horns  .  .  .  — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

.  .  .  starting  Monday  we  (will)  carry  a 
six-part  sterilization  of  her  new  book, 
“Just  Wait  Till  You  Have  Children  of 
Your  Own.” — Long  Island  Press,  Jamai¬ 
ca,  N.Y, 

*  *  * 

HELP  WANTED:  Housekeeper  To 
Love  In — 2  adults.  .  . — Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Sunday  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

(Recycling  group  announced) :  Begin¬ 
ning  Saturday,  West  Shore  i-esidents  may 
drop  off  papers,  magazines,  tin,  cash,  and 
cardboard  at  the  Market  St.  entrance.  .  . 
— Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

...  a  four-month  strike  by  (cemetery) 
workers  came  to  an  end.  The  long  strike 
had  drawn  protests  of  some  of  the  un¬ 
buried  deceased. — Cincinnati  (0.)  En¬ 
quirer. 

*  *  it 

(E&P  pays  $2  ectcli  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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A  New  Sign  of  TheTimes 


When  you  see  this  symbol,  you  will 
recognize  it  as  identifying  a  company  belonging  to  the  growing 


corporate  family  of  The  Nev 

ARNO  PRESS,  INC. 

Publishes  collections  of  reprints  of  books 
for  libraries,  institutions  and  other  uses. 

CAMBRIDGE  BOOK  COMPANY 

Publisher  of  textbooks  and  other  class¬ 
room  educational  materials.* 

THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE,  INC. 

Publisher  of  Family  Circle  magazine.  Dis¬ 
tribution  over  7,000,000  a  month  through 
supermarkets.  Part  interest  in  publisher  of 
Family  Circle  (Great  Britain)  and  Living 
magazines.  * 

GAINESVILLE  SUN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Publishes  the  Gainesville  Sun  newspaper, 
Gainesville,  Fla.* 

GOLF  DIGEST,  INC. 

Publisher  of  Golf  Digest  magazine  and  of 
books  in  the  golfing  field. 

GOLF  WORLD  LTD. 

Publisher  of  Golf  World  magazine  (Great 
Britain)  and  other  golfing  publications. 

INTERSTATE  BROADCASTING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Operator  of  radio  stations  WQXR-AM  and 
WQXR-FM. 

THE  LAKELAND  LEDGER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Publishes  The  Lakeland  Ledger  newspa¬ 
per,  Lakeland,  Fla.* 


York  Times  Company. 

MICROFILMING  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

Manufacturer  of  microfilm  copies  of  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals  and  documents. 

MODERN  MEDICINE  PUBLICATIONS 

Publishes  Modern  Medicine  magazine  for 
physicians.  Dental  Survey  magazine  for 
dentists.  Geriatrics  magazine  and  other 
publications  in  the  medical  and  dental 
fields  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.* 

OCALA  STAR-BANNER  CO. 

Publishes  the  Ocala  Star-Banner  news¬ 
paper,  Ocala,  Fla.* 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  BROADCASTING 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Operates  WREC,  a  commercial  VHF  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

QUADRANGLE  BOOKS,  INC. 

Publisher  of  educational  and  serious  non¬ 
fiction  books. 

TEACHING  RESOURCES 
CORPORATION 

Producer  of  teaching  materials  for  children 
with  learning  difficulties  and  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  for  elementary  and  high 
schools. 


The  NewYorkTimes  Company 


•Subsidiaries  or  divisions  of  The  New  York  Times  Media  Company,  Inc. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Global  press  defense  is  organized 


A  World  Committee  on  Press  Cooperation  to  act  in 
concert  wherever  an  attack  is  made  on  the  free  press 
was  tentatively  formed  by  representatives  of  five  in¬ 
ternational  press  groups  Tuesday  in  Chicago  at  a 
mating  called  by  George  Beebe,  senior  managing 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  chairman  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  executive  committee. 

Representatives  of  the  lAPA,  International  Press 
Institute,  International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  and  Editors  (FIEJ),  Commonwealth  Press 
Union,  and  the  Press  Foundation  of  Asia  agreed  to 
report  back  to  their  organizations  to  formulate  a  work¬ 
ing  liaison  between  their  headquarters  and  officers  so 
that  their  combined  strength  can  be  exercised  in  situ¬ 
ations  of  extreme  gravity  affecting  the  press  anywhere 
in  the  free  world. 

The  group  consensus  was  that  this  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  aimed  at: 

•  Censorship; 

•  Government  interference  with  the  press ; 

•  Influence  on  the  press  by  pressure  groups; 

•  Threats  to  the  security  of  journalists; 

•  Abuse  of  the  subpoena  power  to  obtain  report¬ 
ers’  notes; 

•  Restrictive  laws  against  the  press; 

•  Efforts  to  suppress  or  intimidate  the  press 
through  economic  penalties; 


•  Attempts  to  license  journalists; 

•  Forced  self-censorship ; 

•  Government-sanctioned  boycotts  and  takeovers; 

It  was  also  agreed  that  this  liaison  should  encompass 

a  combined  effort  to  work  for  greater  public  acceptance 
of  the  necessary  role  of  a  free  and  responsible  press 
in  a  democratic  country. 

The  I  PI  was  represented  by  Sally  Aw  Sian  of  Hong 
Kong,  IPI  chairman;  Ernest  Meyer,  secretary-gen¬ 
eral,  Zurich;  Francisco  Rizzuto,  Buenos  Aires;  and 
William  Block,  Pittsburgh,  of  the  American  commit¬ 
tee. 

Commonwealth  Press  Union:  Ian  Macdonald,  Tor¬ 
onto,  and  Clifford  Sifton  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

FIEJ :  Richard  Blacklidge,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Newspapers  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation. 

lAPA:  Manoel  Brito,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  lAPA  presi¬ 
dent;  John  Watkins,  Providence,  R.I.,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Rodrigo  Madrigal,  Costa  Rica,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  James  Canel,  secretary-manager;  George  Beebe; 
Lee  Hills  and  Robert  U.  Brown. 

Miss  Aw  Sian  also  represented  the  Press  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Asia.  Sir  Etienne  Dupuch  of  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
is  a  member  of  IPI,  lAPA  and  CPU. 


lAPA  faced  with  censorship  challenges 


1971  has  been  bad  for  democratic  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  WesteiTi  Hemisphere  and 
there’s  no  indication  the  situation  will  get 
substantially  better,  Julio  De  Mesquita, 
editor  and  publisher  of  0  Estado,  and 
head  of  two  other  newspapers  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  reported  to  the  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association  in  Chicago  this 
week,  as  chaiiman  of  the  Freedom  of  The 
Press  Committee. 

He  cautioned  the  lAPA  to  be  prepared 
to  fiiinly  and  intransigently  defend  its 
principles  and  continue  to  repudiate  the 
idea  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  an  ex¬ 
clusively  domestic  issue. 

“If  we  accept  as  valid  the  principle  that 
censorship,  the  closing,  expropriation  and 
cooperatization  of  newspapers  ought  to  be 
seen  as  a  result  of  the  legitimate  choices 
of  sovereign  countries,”  De  Mesquita  said, 
“the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  would  be 
to  close  the  doors  of  the  lAPA.” 

He  prefaced  his  report  with  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  committee  chairmanship 
should  be  at  least  two  years  in  duration. 
“It  is  a  full-time  job  which  demands  com¬ 
plete  dedication,”  De  Mesquita  said.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  not  a  month  or  even  a  half 
month  went  by  during  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  not  forced  to  take  a  stand  against 
attempts  on  or  threats  to  freedom  of  the 
pi’ess,  he  said. 


The  year  truly  has  been  a  hectic  one,  he 
said,  with  press  freedom  in  Latin  America 
solid  only  in  Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica. 
Journalists  in  Colombia  faced  difficulties 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  a  wave 
of  violence  swept  through  that  country, 
generating  tensions  which  led  to  a  state  of 
siege  decree.  There  was  also  a  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  press  freedom  was  threatened 
in  Costa  Rica. 

The  lAPA  committee  warned  the  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  of  the  consequences  to 
Costa  Rica’s  prestige  if  it  approved  a  bill 
that  would  force  newspapers  to  print  sto¬ 
ries  suggested  by  the  countiy’s  rulers. 
When  it  was  apparent  that  President 
Figueres  would  veto  the  bill,  the  initiative 
died  out. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  cooper¬ 
atize  La  Nacion  as  was  done  in  experi¬ 
ments  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  Committee 
reported. 

Activities  ignored 

De  Mesquita  said  the  Committee’s  activ¬ 
ities  in  defense  of  newspapers  or  journal¬ 
ists  being  harassed  were  ignored — for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Chile  and  Peru — or  else  were 
clarified  by  spokesmen  who  were  more  or 
less  qualified,  such  as  occurred  in  coun¬ 
tries  in  Central  America  and  Bolivia. 

The  predominant  tendency  of  those  re¬ 


sponsible  was  defined  as  “guilty  silence.” 
Because  they  lacked  arguments  to  refute 
the  Committee’s  criticisms,  governments 
in  countries  where  freedom  of  the  press 
does  not  exist  or  is  threatened  prefer  to 
remain  quiet.  Such  a  tactic  ought  not  to 
change  the  behavior  of  the  I A  PA,  the 
Committee  warned. 

The  Committee’s  goals  couldn’t  have  ap¬ 
proached  achievement,  De  Mesquita  said, 
if  “we  had  not  the  newspapers  and  jour¬ 
nalists  willing  to  fight  for  the  ideas  they 
believe  in  and  thus  confronting  all  the 
risks  inherent  in  that  position. 

“There  are  many  journalists  in  the 
Americas  who  courageously  resist  pres¬ 
sures  by  all  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
suppressing  freedom  of  expression  and 
changing  newspapers  into  docile  instioi- 
ments  of  those  in  power,”  the  report  con¬ 
tinued. 

Rafael  Poleo,  director  of  the  Revista 
Bohemia,  Caracas,  told  the  committee  that 
to  defend  press  freedom  in- Venezuela — “A 
counti’y  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re¬ 
gard  as  an  area  of  democratic  experimen¬ 
tation  in  Latin  America,”  is  an  activity 
which  the  lAPA  must  tackle  immediately. 

He  proposed  that  a  committee  investi¬ 
gate  to  detennine  to  what  extent  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  justified  in  the  partial  confis- 
{Continued  on  page  8) 
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lAPA  press  report 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


cation  of  an  edition  of  the  two  dailies  of 
Miguel  Angel  Capiiles,  and  to  investigate 
the  use  which  he  is  making  of  the  guaran¬ 
tees  provided  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  Venezuela  for  the  free  expression  of 
ideas. 

A  representative  from  Bolivia  reported 
that  the  basic  principles  of  press  freedom 
in  that  count ly  are  being  harmed  by  the 
leftist  movement  and  many  newspapermen 
and  that  other  newspapermen  had  sought 
asylum  in  the  embassies  during  the  liber¬ 
ation  army  activities. 

However,  the  general  attitude  of  the 
government  toward  the  press,  it  was  said, 
is  to  place  no  restrictions  on  it  as  far  as 
freedom  of  expression  is  concerned.  A  Bo¬ 
livian  editor  said  his  paper  may  say  any¬ 
thing  it  desires  and  that  up  to  the  present 
freedom  of  the  press  is  being  obseiwed. 

The  question  of  government  auditing  of 
the  press’  business  and  economic  activities 
was  raised  as  to  whether  this  is  intimida¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers’  owners.  It  was 
explained  the  government  wdshes  to  know 
the  amount  of  debts  that  are  pending,  but 
one  member  said  he  saw  behind  this  move 
an  attempt  to  muzzle  the  press.  The  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  government  in  this  respect 
should  be  discovered,  it  was  advised. 

lAPA  changes  advised 

With  about  400  persons  in  attendance  at 
the  general  assembly,  lAPA  president 
Nascimento  Brito,  Journal  do  Brasil,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  recommended  “drastic  sur¬ 
gery”  to  bring  the  association  into  more 
direct  contact  with  the  various  problems 
throughout  the  Americas. 

He  said  new  attitudes  and  thinking 
were  demanded;  that  complacency,  stereo¬ 
typed  action  and  lack  of  vision  would  do 
more  to  destroy  the  Association  than  any 
outside  body  could  accomplish. 

“On  too  many  fronts,”  Brito  said,  “the 
lAPA  has  had  an  introverted  over¬ 
concern  with  the  niceties  of  corporate  in¬ 
ternal  relations  rather  than  facing 
squarely  those  issues  which  vitally  affect 
so  many  of  our  fellow  publishers. 

“There  has  been  a  tendency  to  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  effort  on  periphery  matters;  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  unwilling  to  deal  with  funda¬ 
mentals.  It  is  this  tendency  to  dissipate  or 
render  ineffective  executive  functioning 
that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  w'eak- 
ness  of  the  organization  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  its  increasing  loss  of  influ¬ 
ence.” 

Lee  Hills,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Future  of  lAPA,  said  in  his  report 
that  lAPA’s  central  purpose  of  freedom 


Post  Corp.  gains 

Post  Corporation  of  Appleton,  Wis.  re¬ 
ported  earnings  of  $1,015,747  ($1.35  a 
share)  for  nine  months  through  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  as  compared  with  $382,215  (51 
cents  a  share)  last  year.  Third  quarter 
earnings  totalled  $461,930  (61  cents  a 
share). 


of  the  press  is  under  sharp  attack  and  in 
some  areas  stands  defeated. 

Uiging  the  membership  not  to  be  pan¬ 
icked  by  adversity.  Hills,  who  is  president 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  declared  that 
“In  our  anguish  over  the  plight  of  some  of 
our  staunchest  members  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  there  is  a  feeling  of  malaise,  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  confusion  about  our  future. 

“There  are  cases  where  we  may  hurt 
more  than  w'e  help  by  our  protests,  yet 
this  doesn’t  mean  that  lAPA  is  not  strong 
nor  its  goals  invalid.  The  picture  is  dark¬ 
er  than  it  has  been  in  a  long  time,  but  let 
us  never  forget  that  if  it  were  not  for 
lAPA  there  might  be  no  freedom  of  the 
press  at  all  in  many  countries.” 

Hills  said,  “one  issue  we  have  to  face  is 
that  in  Latin  America,  as  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  press  and  organizations  like 
lAPA  are  often  lumped  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  status  quo,  by  those  seeking 
to  change  the  system.” 

There  is  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
lAPA  has  one  dominant  role  and  goal — 
the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
Nevertheless,  he  said,  a  negative  attitude 
persists,  possibly  because  lAPA  tends  to 
be  owner-and-publisher  oriented,  whereas 
editors  are  usually  thought  of  as  the  ones 
fighting  for  social  changes,  etc. 

The  strongest  proposal  the  Hills  Com¬ 
mittee  had  for  improving  this  image  is 
that  lAPA  involve  editors  and  journalists 
more  in  its  activities.  He  saw  lAPA’s  rep¬ 
utation  improving  if  this  is  done  and  the 
attention  lAPA  gets  in  the  press  general¬ 
ly  will  increase  when  more  editors  partici¬ 
pate  in  lAPA  meetings. 

The  Hills  committee  recommended  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  the  cables  of  protests  of 
every  incident  and  seeking  other  ap¬ 
proaches;  sending  missions  to  friendly 
countries,  as  well  as  to  hostile  countries, 
for  friendly  face-to-face  talks;  better  use 
of  public  opinion,  stressing  that  if  there  is 
no  freedom  to  report  the  news  and  com¬ 
ment  on  it  there  can  be  no  democratic 
self-government  or  freedom. 

• 

Nationalist  China 
suspended  from  IPl 

A  few  days  before  the  United  Nations 
expelled  Nationalist  China  from  member¬ 
ship,  the  14-member  executive  board  of 
the  International  Press  Institute  this 
week  suspended  Taiwan’s  committee  from 
membership  because  of  the  government’s 
failure  to  release  two  newsmen  from 
jail.  Quintin  Yuyitung,  54,  publisher  of 
the  China  Commercial  News  in  Manila, 
Philippines,  and  his  brother,  Rizal,  48,  the 
editor,  were  sentenced  to  “reformatoi'y  ed¬ 
ucation”  in  August,  1970  for  “spreading 
communist  pi-opaganda.”  Arrested  in 
Manila,  they  were  deported  to  Taipei. 

The  I  PI  charged  that  their  arrests  vio¬ 
lated  freedom  of  the  press  and  demanded 
that  the  Nationalist  China  government  re¬ 
lease  them  no  later  than  July  31,  1971. 
The  IPI  board  said  it  would  consider  rein¬ 
stating  the  Taiwan  representatives  once 
the  brothers  were  released. 

IPI  director  Ernst  Meyer  said  press 
freedom  “does  not  exist  in  fact”  in  Na¬ 
tionalist  China. 


PurceD  advises: 
‘seek  the  buyer’ 
in  paper  sale 

John  R.  Purcell,  a  key  figure  in  Gannett 
Company  acquisitions,  offers  this  advice  to 
any  newspaper  publisher  who  wants  to 
sell  his  property: 

“Seek  the  buyer.” 

By  choosing  the  individual  or  concern 
he  believes  to  be  most  suited  for  his  busi¬ 
ness,  Purcell  said  at  a  meeting  of  finance 
officers  this  week  in  New  York,  the  news¬ 
paper  owner  will  avoid  a  “shotgun  mar¬ 
riage.” 

Purcell,  a  lawyer  who  is  vicepresident 
for  finance  and  administration  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  group,  also  cautioned  against  the  role 
that  lawyei’s  often  play  in  sales  negotia¬ 
tions. 

“Lawyers,”  he  said,  “can  be  disastrous 
due  to  their  zeal  to  protect  the  seller  and 
negotiations  become  very  difficult.” 

The  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  had  invited  Purcell 
to  addi’ess  the  annual  conference  on  “Ac¬ 
quisition  Evaluation.”  Under  this  topic  he 
described  how  Gannett  officers  begin  by 
analyzing  the  “true  newspaper  operating 
revenues  before  taxes.” 

After  the  peripheral  items  are  marked 
off,  he  said,  the  seller’s  balance  sheet  and 
profit-and-loss  statement  for  a  period  of 
from  three  to  five  years  is  reconstructed. 
Then  the  prospects  of  the  business  are 
projected  for  10  years.  Such  things  as 
spendable  income  in  the  market  and  the 
advertising  “vacuum”  and  possibility  of 
attracting  major  retail  concerns  into  the 
area  are  considered. 

A  valuation  on  the  property  may  range 
from  15  to  30  times  the  true  operating 
earnings,  Purcell  said.  Some  times  the 
price  may  seem  high  but  the  analysis  will 
support  it,  if  all  factors  have  been  mea¬ 
sured.  Among  other  things,  the  newspaper 
could  have  an  overloaded  production  capa¬ 
bility  which  a  new  owner  would  correct, 
Purcell  suggested. 

• 

Gannett  is  buying 
paper  at  Ft.  Myers 

Agreement  has  been  reached  for  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  to  acquire  News-Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

Gannett  will  acquire  all  of  the  stock  of 
News-Press  for  a  net  purchase  price  of 
$14,600,000  in  cash  and  notes.  Closing  is 
expected  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  News-Press  company  publishes  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Ft.  Myers  area 
newspaper  with  circulation  of  45,000. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president,  of 
Gannett,  said  the  present  News-Press 
staff  will  operate  the  newspapers  in  line 
with  Gannett’s  policy  of  local  autonomy. 

Barron  Collier  Jr.,  is  president  of  the 
News  Press  Company.  He  also  publishes 
the  Naples  (Fla.)  News  which  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Gannett  transaction. 
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Hagadone  sees 
profit  increases 
in  offset  change 


SAVING  MONEY  and  preserving  a  newspaper's  image  were  topics  of  concern  for  speakers  at  the 
newspaper  finance  officers'  meeting  in  New  York  this  week.  At  left,  Duane  B.  Hagadone  of  Hagadone 
Newspapers  cites  the  advantages  of  coldtype-offset  production  in  a  huddle  with  V.  Leonard  Hanna 
Detroit  News  controller,  and  his  publisher,  Peter  B.  Clark. 


A  call  for  ^common  sense  ’ 


With  10  years  of  experience  behind 
him,  Duane  B,  Hagadone  continues  to  be 
an  apostle  of  coldtype-offset  production  of 
newspapers. 

The  first  of  the  Hagadone  newspapers 
in  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  was  converted 
from  letterpress  to  offset  10  years  ago; 
now  there  are  14  newspapers  in  the 
group,  a  division  of  the  Scripps  League, 
and  all  have  been  converted,  representing 
an  investment  of  $5  million  in  plant  and 
equipment. 

Telling  the  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers  about  the  change  in  a  talk  at  their 
annual  meeting  this  week  in  New  York, 
Hagadone  summed  up:  “We  believe  we 
have  the  best  quality  newspapers  with  the 
highest  profit  ratio  in  the  nation.” 

Hagadone  attributed  major  savings, 
through  reduction  of  personnel,  less  plant 
investment  and  lower  materials  costs,  to 
the  new  production  processes.  In  one 
shop,  he  said,  the  number  of  printers  was 
cut  from  19  to  5;  in  another,  from  64  to 
15. 

Don't  wait  on  attrition 

He  advised  that  conversion  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  waiting  for  normal  at¬ 
trition  to  reduce  personnel.  The  Hagadone 
papers,  he  said,  have  a  policy  of  offering 
retraining  to  all  workers  in  the  production 
shops  and  a  generous  severance  allowance 
for  those  who  fail  to  qualify  for  the  new 
jobs.  The  company  also  undertakes  to  find 
new  employment  for  its  people. 

With  greater  volume  of  advertising  and 
circulation,  resulting  from  a  better  paper, 
Hagadone  said  the  average  page  cost  in 
production  has  been  lowered  to  $15,  with 
some  down  to  $10.  On  the  whole,  the  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  composing  room  gives  a  rate 
of  two  manhours  per  page  and  the  goal 
now  is  1.9  manhours  per  page.  One  man 
on  makeup  can  handle  up  to  16  pages  on  a 
shift  and  a  conveyor  system  eliminates 
much  of  the  movement  of  personnel  in  the 
shop. 

Pay  for  quality 

“We  don’t  have  any  problem  with  rate 
increases  in  advertising  or  circulation,” 
Hagadone  said,  “because  advertisers  and 
subscribers  know  they  have  to  pay  more 
for  quality.” 

A  composing  room  with  carpeted  floors 
and  wood-panelled  walls  is  appreciated  by 
the  workers  and  the  improved  working 
conditions  lessen  the  pressure  for  unioni¬ 
zation,  Hagadone  remarked.  In  two  of  the 
papers,  he  said,  unions  withdrew  from 
membership  in  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

There’s  another  important  saving  in  in¬ 
surance  premiums,  said  the  Hagadone  Di¬ 
vision  president.  “Actually,”  he  noted, 
“the  most  dangerous  piece  of  equipment  in 
the  plant  is  a  pair  of  scissors.” 


Detroit  News  publisher  Peter  B.  Clark 
prescribes  “a  return  to  common  sense”  as 
an  antiodote  to  most  of  the  ills  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

His  medicine  cabinet — so  he  told  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  in  New 
York  this  week — would  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•  Arm’s  length  relationship  between 
newspaper  reporters  and  television 
newsmen. 

•  Less  agreement  among  newspaper 
people  with  tv  people  on  public  policy  and 
philosophy;  more  intense  editorial  com¬ 
petition. 

•  Judgments  of  practical  men  in  edit¬ 
ing  new'spapers,  and  insulation  from  the 
influences  of  the  fashionable  centers  of 
education. 

•  More  cooperation  among  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  newspapers. 

•  Rational  continuation  of  the  trend 
toward  concentration  of  ownership. 

In  Clark’s  view,  newspapers  overreact¬ 
ed  to  television  news  and  submerged  their 
own  special  talents  and  journalistic  com¬ 
petency  to  compete  with  a  basic  entertain¬ 
ment  medium.  Newspapers,  he  said,  lent 
credibility  to  tv  news  and  conditioned  peo¬ 
ple  to  accept  it  for  forming  opinions. 

“We  should  call  attention  to  the  extent 
to  which  tv  news  may  be  edited  more  for 
pictures  than  for  ideas,”  Clark  said.  “Peo¬ 
ple  should  know  it  is  edited  more  for  emo¬ 
tional  impact  than  for  thoughtfulness.” 

Clark  suggested  that  activist/advocacy 
journalism  has  contributed  to  the  erosion 
of  common  sense  in  news  judgments. 
There  is  need,  he  said,  for  a  return  by  the 
newspapers  to  their  proper  function — “not 
the  encouragement  of  social  change,  but 
the  encouragement  of  calm,  informed,  and 


rational  judgments  rooted  in  common 
sense,  traditional  values,  and  self- 
confidence.” 

He  added,  “we  need  staffs  composed  of 
calm,  infonned  men  who  share  these  ob¬ 
jectives.”  Perhaps,  he  said,  military  ser¬ 
vice  of  some  public  service  equivalent 
might  be  a  requisite  for  employment  in 
journalism. 

In  defense  of  “chain”  ownership,  Clark 
saw  the  new  trend  toward  concentration 
of  ownership  of  newspapers  with  local 
autonomy  for  editors  and  business  man¬ 
agement  assuring  capital  resources  and 
organizational  strength  to  support  essen¬ 
tial  technological  innovation. 

More  than  that,  Clark  said,  “it  assures 
that  the  spokesmen  for  the  industry’s  in¬ 
terests  will  be  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  assure  a  proper  hearing.” 

• 

Blakeslee  Award 
winners  are  named 

The  American  Heart  Association  named 
three  reporters  and  two  television  stations 
as  recipients  of  the  1971  Howard  W. 
Blakeslee  Awards  for  outstanding  repor¬ 
ting  on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels. 

The  recipients  are  Jane  E.  Brody  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Harold  J.  Eager  of  the 
Sunday  News,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Rachel 
MacKenzie,  the  New  Yorker  magazine; 
Station  WHDH-TV,  Boston,  and  Station 
WTAR-TV,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  awards,  each  including  a  citation 
and  a  $500  prize,  will  be  presented  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  association’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  November  15  at  Anaheim,  Calif. 
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Marcus  seeks 
settlement  in 
Hoe  profit  suit 

An  out-of-court  cash  settlement  is  being 
sought  by  Robei-t  Marcus,  his  wife,  and 
son,  in  a  suit  charging  them  with  taking 
about  $160,000  in  “insider  profits”  through 
the  sale  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  stock  in  early 
1969,  shortly  before  Hoe  filed  for  reorga¬ 
nization  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Marcus,  his  wife,  Mildred,  and  son, 
Joel,  were  served  with  the  suit  in  Septem¬ 
ber  (E&P,  Sept.  25)  as  part  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  causes  for  the  financial  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  press  manufacturer.  Two 
former  Hoe  officers  have  also  been 
charged  with  the  taking  of  insider  profits, 
as  well  as  being  charged  with  “corporate 
waste  and  mismanagement.” 

The  suit  against  the  Marcus  family 
claimed  that  Robert  Marcus,  through  his 
position  as  sales  manager  for  Plant  In¬ 
stallation  Associates,  New  York,  and  as  a 
consultant  to  Hoe,  was  able  to  use  “privy 
information”  to  govern  the  sale  of  Hoe 
stock  just  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Hoe 
1968  year-end  statement.  The  accounting 
firm  of  Lybrand  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomei’y 
has  been  charged  with  “negligence”  in  the 
preparation  of  that  statement  and  the  one 
for  1967.  The  Hoe  stock  sold  in  1969  was 
in  all  three  Marcus  family  members’ 
names. 

$50,000  cash 

According  to  the  tenns  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  explained  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
on  Tuesday  by  John  Reiner,  an  attorney 
with  Townley  Updike  Cai*ter  &  Rodgei's, 
the  legal  firm  looking  into  the  causes  for 
the  Hoe  collapse,  the  Marcus  family 
would  pay  the  Hoe  trustee  $50,000  cash. 

In  addition,  a  creditor’s  proof-of-claim, 
in  the  amount  of  $296,000  filed  against 
Hoe  by  Bradar  Inc.,  a  Long  Island  based 
company  owned  by  Joel  Marcus,  would  be 
dropped. 

Bradar  was  a  subcontractor  for  Hoe 
when  Hoe  was  in  operation.  Reiner  said 
the  trustee  had  reviewed  the  $296,000 
claim  by  Bradar  but  would  only  “allow” 
or  agree  to  $54,000,  the  amount  of  the 
Bradar  debt  found  on  the  Hoe  financial 
books. 

On  Tuesday  Reiner  represented  the 
Marcus  settlement  to  the  court  as  being 
“very  favorable”  to  the  debtor  (Hoe)  and 
recommended  immediate  court  acceptance. 
This  brought  an  objection  from  an  attor¬ 
ney  representing  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  who  read  a  statute 
stipulating  that  public  notice  of  such  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  given  at  the  presiding 
judge’s  discretion. 

An  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the 
Marcus  settlement  offer  would  be  accepted 
pending  official  notification  of  the  SEC 
and  other  parties. 

The  hearing  was  adjourned  until  De¬ 
cember  17,  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  128  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  House,  Foley 
Square,  New  York. 


Dickinson  calls  for 
relevant  promotion 

“A  Luau  of  Ideas,”  was  the  theme  of 
the  Western  Regional  Conference  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation.  October  12-16  in  Honolulu.  Thirty 
INPAers  from  the  Western  Region  at¬ 
tended  the  session. 

Porter  Dickinson,  president  of  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  publishers  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser, 
charged  the  promotion  managers  with 
being  constantly  alert  to  the  changing 
times,  and  designing  programs  to  make 
their  newspapers  relevant  to  today’s 
needs. 

Ray  Mount  Rogei-s,  promotion  manager 
of  the  San  Rafael,  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal,  presided.  Wilfred  Berman,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Honolulu  newspa¬ 
pers,  was  conference  chairman. 


La  Presse  closes 
‘due  to  violence’ 

Montreal’s  La  Presse,  a  200,000  circu¬ 
lation  French-language  daily,  closed  down 
October  27  for  an  “indefinite  length  of 
time.” 

Pierre  Dansereau,  president  and  editor, 
said  the  company  had  no  other  choice  but 
to  suspend  publication  of  the  newspaper 
due  to  a  “wave  of  violence”  involving 
labor  unions. 

La  Presse  has  been  publishing  only  one 
edition  a  day  since  it  locked  out  300  em¬ 
ployes  last  July  19. 

A  strike  by  printers  October  27  also 
closed  the  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Ted  Harp’s  hospital 
stories  win  $1,000 

Ted  Harp,  investigative  reporter  for 
the  San  Bernardino  (Calif).  Sun- 
Telegram,  won  a  first  place  award  in  the 
1971  nationwide  University  of  Missouri 
business  journalism  competition. 

The  award,  announced  by  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Missouri-Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  School  of  Business  administra¬ 
tion,  carries  a  $1,000  cash  prize  for  Harp 
and  a  plaque  for  the  Sun-Telegi-am. 

Harp’s  entry  included  stories  revealing 
that  a  local  hospital  had  lost  $500,000 
through  a  defaulted  loan  based  on  col¬ 
lateral  of  valueless  stock,  and  that  the 
same  promoters  had  gone  out  of  business, 
leaving  behind  an  aggregate  loss  of  more 
than  $3  million  to  investors  and  creditors. 

Seven  persons  have  been  indicted  on  a 
total  of  30  felony  counts  by  the  Orange 
County  grand  jury  since  Harp’s  first 
copyrighted  story  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
Telegram. 

In  Category  II,  (newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culation  more  than  100,000) — David  C. 
Smith,  Detroit  Free  Press  was  the  win¬ 
ner.  Runner-up  was  Robert  J.  Cole,  New 
York  Times. 

The  Independent  Natural  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  (INGAA)  sponsors  the 
competition. 


Editor  ignores 
porno  store  but 
minister  doesn’t 

When  Thomas  Ferguson,  co-publisher  of 
the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald, 
left  October  18  for  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  he  left  word  with  his  staff  not  to 
pay  attention  to  the  opening  of  a  porno¬ 
graphic  bookstore  in  town.  While  he  was 
away  the  story  blew  up  into  one  of  the 
biggest  local  items  of  the  year  but  the 
Herald  staff  obeyed  his  instructions. 

“I  guess  they  followed  my  instructions 
too  closely,”  Ferguson  said  later. 

Ferguson  ignored  the  opening  of  the 
store  in  the  belief  that  any  publicity 
would  only  increase  the  store’s  business. 

He  was  right.  The  head  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  non-practicing  Evangeli¬ 
cal  minister,  began  a  campaign  to  get  rid 
of  the  store,  and  that  has  brought  so  much 
publicity  that  the  bookstore’s  once  mar¬ 
ginal  business  can  now  only  be  described 
as  “landslide.” 

Ferguson  said  because  the  store,  which 
is  just  a  few  doors  away  from  the  news¬ 
paper,  was  doing  poorly  he  told  his  staff 
to  ignore  it  in  the  hope  it  would  go  broke. 
“Then,”  he  said,  “this  minister  comes  in 
on  his  white  charger  with  lance  lowered.” 

He  claims  that  the  minister,  the  Rev.  J. 
Grant  Swank  Jr.,  has  done  more  for  the 
store’s  business  “than  $25,000  worth  of 
advertising.” 

As  proof  he  cited  the  fact  that  a  story 
ran  in  the  New  York  Times  and  that  tv 
stations  have  been  filming  the  picket  line 
Swank’s  Church  of  the  Nazarene  parish¬ 
ioners  have  set  up  in  front  of  the  book¬ 
store. 

Ferguson,  who  says  he  too  is  against 
pomography,  said  he  hadn’t  been  ap¬ 
proached  for  advertising  by  the  store’s 
ownei-s,  but  would  turn  them  down  if  they 
did  seek  it.  “They’d  be  damn  fools  if  they 
came  around  for  advertising.  Swank  is 
giving  them  all  the  publicity  they  need,” 
said  Ferguson. 

The  Herald  hasn’t  editorialized  on  the 
issue  yet  but  Ferguson  feels  the  time  is 
getting  near  when  “we  may  have  to  do 
something.”  Not  solely  against  the  book¬ 
store  but  chastising  Swank’s  methods  too. 

“The  problem  is,”  he  said,  “how  do  you 
write  an  editorial  against  his  methods  and 
against  pornography  at  the  same  time? 
We’re  puzzling  the  situation  now.” 

Ferguson  said  his  staff  has  been  catch¬ 
ing  up  on  the  story. 

• 

PNI  appointments 

Appointments  have  been  made  in  the 
accounting  and  financial  departments  of 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News.  Joseph  B.  Moore  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  PNI  controller.  George  Mclnerney  will 
continue  as  PNI  treasurer  with  expanded 
duties.  Earl  Beiser  was  named  PNI  ac¬ 
counting  manager. 
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IT  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  A  GREAT  STORY  as  told  by  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
president  Calvin  Mayne,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  (extreme  right)  during  a  dinner 
hosted  by  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  From  left,  Clarke  M.  Thomas,  Post-Gazette  chief 
editorial  writer  and  conference  chairman;  Post-Gazette  president  William  Block;  Charles  J. 
Wellner,  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal,  president-elect,  NCEW,  and  Mayne.  (Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  photo  for  E4P  by  Morris  Berman) 


Editorial  page 
writers  evoke 
mayor’s  gripes 

In  several  ways,  it  was  an  unconven¬ 
tional  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  in  Pittsburgh  October  13-15. 

When  the  original  plans  were  made  for 
the  seminar  and  critique  sessions,  no  one 
expected  the  Hilton  Hotel  convention  ar¬ 
eas  in  the  Golden  Triangle  would  be 
resounding  to  a  Dixieland  jazz  beat  from 
the  main  lobby  where  temporary  bars  kept 
hospitality  flowing  for  the  World  Series 
fans  and  the  Three  Rivers  Stadium 
loomed  through  the  glass  walls. 

And  no  one  expected  Mayor  Peter  F. 
Flaherty’s  appearance  in  the  first  minutes 
of  the  opening  meeting  to  turn  into  an 
extended  press  conference  with  a  rebuttal 
by  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  publisher 
William  Block. 

Mayor  Flaherty’s  remarks,  which 
NCEW  president  Calvin  Mayne,  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  labeled  as  not  a 
“conventional  convention  greeting,”  de¬ 
veloped  as  the  mayor  offered  to  take  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  floor  and  was  challenged  on 
his  so-called  “closed  door”  policy  toward 
the  local  press. 

An  editorial  writer  cited  a  Pittsburgh 
Press  column  by  David  Warner  published 
the  day  before  in  which  the  reporter  said 
the  second  time  in  nearly  a  year  that  he 
got  inside  the  mayor’s  office  was  when 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York 
came  to  town. 

Flaherty  declared  he  had  had  36  press 
conferences  after  he  took  office  and  had 
“yet  to  see  a  quote  of  any  substance.”  He 
complained  that  the  conferences  usually 
ended  with,  “How  many  people  are  you 
going  to  fire  tomorrow?” 

After  Flaherty  departed  Block  said 
the  mayor  had  been  supported  on  issues 
such  as  cutting  the  city  payroll,  but  that 
his  attitude  was  “negative”  and  he  “ought 
to  have  a  little  imagination  about  rapid 
transit.” 

The  exchange  on  urban  renewal  and 
city  tax  problems  set  the  early  scene  for  a 
“Pittsburgh  Day,”  a  bus  tour  of  the  Gold¬ 
en  Triangle  and  Allegheny  renewal  and 
housing  experiment  areas,  punctuated  by 
panel  discussions  with  officials  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  citizen’s  groups. 

Governor  Milton  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania 
joined  the  writers  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
East  Liberty  section  of  the  city. 

New  tack  in  ‘fair  play’ 

As  was  somewhat  expected,  the  con¬ 
ference  members  decisively  approved  a 
special  committee  report  which  rejected 
establishment  of  a  “fair  play”  mechanism 
for  dealing  with  complaints  against  the 
press. 

The  report,  “in  the  interest  of  further¬ 
ing  fairness  on  editorial  pages”,  called  for 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Standards,  (E&P,  September 
18). 

The  new  committee  will  have  as  chair¬ 
man  Millard  C.  Browne,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  who 


accepted  the  assignment  for  one  year.  The 
full  nine-member  committee  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later  by  president-elect,  Charles 
J.  Wellner,  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun  & 
Journal. 

The  executive  board,  meeting  Saturday 
morning  following  the  conference,  decided 
that  no  members  of  the  special  “fair 
play”  committee  will  be  named  to  the  new 
group. 

The  “fair  play”  report  was  presented 
by  Joe  Stroud,  Detroit  Free  Press,  in  the 
absence  of  Willis  S.  Harrison,  chair¬ 
man. 

An  amendment  pi’oposed  by  Gilbert 
Cranberg,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  that  the  committee  “receive  and 
consider  allegations  of  departure  from  the 
Statement  of  Principles,  serving  as  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  body  and/or  issuing  advisory 
opinions”  was  rejected. 

The  official  family  elected  to  take  office 
January  1  includes  in  addition  to  Wellner: 
Lloyd  R.  Armour,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  vicepresident;  Kenneth  Rystrom, 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  trea¬ 
surer,  and  John  G.  McCullough,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  secretaiy. 

Elected  to  vacancies  on  the  board  of 
directors  were:  Sig  Gissler,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Anson  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Boston 
Globe,  and  Clarke  Thomas,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  Thomas  served  as  conven¬ 
tion  chairman. 

Adding  to  the  unexpected  list  of  hap¬ 
penings  at  the  conference  was  an  editorial 
in  the  Post-Gazette  airing  in  public  the 
old  “hospitality”  question.  Printed  opening 
day  of  the  concurrent  sessions  of  the 
NCEW  and  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
editorial  pointed  out  that  the  writers’  or¬ 
ganization  accepts  no  gratuities,  favors, 
or  hospitality  from  any  groups.  They  do, 
however,  accept  one  dinner  evening  from 
the  host  newspaper  in  their  convention 
city. 

When  a  Duquesne  University  folk  dance 
group,  the  Tamburitzans,  entertained 
without  fee  during  a  dinner  party  NCEW 
made  a  contribution  to  the  student  schol¬ 
arship  fund. 


A  schedule  of  topic  seminars  was  added 
to  the  NCEW  program  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  in  addition  to  editorial  page 
critiques.  Heaviest  response  was  to  the 
urban  crisis,  local  and  state  government, 
and  “who  reaches  the  young”  assignments. 
During  an  “Op-Ed  Page”  critique,  John  J. 
Zakarian,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  de¬ 
clared:  “This  page  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  our  open-mindedness,  our  fulfillment 
of  the  pledge  to  produce  an  ‘independent’ 
newspaper.  More  often  than  not,  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  supermarket  of  hand-me-downs 
collected  at  martini  factories  in  Washing¬ 
ton  .  .  .  The  op-ed  page  ought  to  be  tried 
as  a  forum  for  direct  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  generator  of  ideas  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  ..  .  the  generators  include  the  school 
superintendent,  the  architect,  the  park 
ranger,  the  professor  and,  yes,  the  house¬ 
wife  who  might  be  asked  to  expand  a  good 
letter  into  a  column  .  .  . 

“We  don’t  eat,  drink  and  sleep  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics  but  you  could  not  tell 
that  by  reading  our  op-ed  and  edit  pages. 

“I  guess  what  I’m  saying  is  that,  in 
addition  to  good  investigative  columns  and 
500-word  literary  gems,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  experts,  those  directly  involved  in 
a  specific  area,  get  on  the  page.  More  than 
good  editing,  this  would  require  a  good 
nose  for  present  and  upcoming  issues,  a 
talent  for  picking  the  right  contributors 
and  a  sense  of  balance.” 

{Continued  on  page  16) 


No  malice,  no  suit 

The  Capital  Journal  of  Salem,  Ore.,  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  $150,000  libel  suit,  won  its 
case  October  20  in  Marion  County  Circuit 
Court. 

Judge  Val  D.  Sloper  signed  an  order 
awarding  judgment  to  the  newspaper  in  a 
suit  begun  September  9,  1970,  by  Frank 
Crow  Jr.,  Chemeketa  Community  College 
board  chairman  and  owner-publisher  of 
the  Stayton  Mail. 

The  judge  said  the  complaint  “did  not 
state  allegations'  which  would  constitute 
malice  in  the  publication.” 
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Houston  Chronicle 
gives  new  approach 
to  its  NIC  program 

The  Houston  Chronicle’s  newspaper  in 
the  classroom  program  has  taken  on  a 
new  name  and  a  new  approach. 

Designed  to  reach  both  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers,  the  “Self-Teaching 
Program”  was  formally  initiated  last 
summer  at  a  3-hour,  accredited  workshop 
at  Dominican  College.  Dr.  Lois  Avery, 
Chronicle  educational  consultant,  was  di¬ 
rector  for  the  10-day  conference. 

The  workshop  included  an  actual  class¬ 
room  of  high  school  students  being  in¬ 
structed  through  the  use  of  the  daily 
newspaper.  Hope  Shackelford,  nationally 
recognized  9th  grade  English  teacher 
from  Wichita,  Kansas  and  recipient  of  the 
1965  National  Education  Association’s 
Pa^'emaker  Award  demonstrated  how  the 
newspaper  can  be  used  for  motivation,  vo¬ 
cabulary  building,  instruction  in  gram- 
ni.j>.r,  and  discussion  by  inductive  reason¬ 
ing.  The  60-minute  demonstration  class 
was  video-taped  to  be  shown  on  Houston’s 
educational  tv  channel,  November  3  and 
10. 

The  Chronicle  said  its  Self-Teaching 
Program  is  a  genuine  public  service.  Al¬ 
though  papera  are  charged  for  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate,  the  program  is  not  intended  to 
“sell”  newspapers,  nor  are  the  papers 
that  are  used  by  students  inside  the  class¬ 
room  credited  as  circulation. 


37%  of  the  newspapers  with  NIC  pro¬ 
grams  conduct  local  in-service  training 
workshops  or  seminars  for  teachers  on 
how  to  use  newspapers.  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers  are  even  more  involved  in  conducting 
teacher  training  sessions  with  the  schools. 
62%  conduct  local  workshops. 

Providing  teaching  materials  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  practice  in  both  countries.  In  the 
U.S.  59%  of  newspapers  with  programs 
provide  some  kind  of  teacher  instructional 
material.  In  Canada  the  percentage  of  79% 
is  even  higher. 

The  use  of  newspapers  as  a  coordinated 
national  movement  began  in  the  mid- 
1950’s  when  the  ANPA  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association 
began  sponsorship  with  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  of  summer 
workshops  for  teachers  at  major  universi¬ 
ties  on  the  study  and  use  of  newspapers 
as  a  teaching  tool. 

In  the  view  of  Marjorie  Longley,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  school  and  college  division  of 
the  New  York  Times,  too  many  of  the 
NIC  programs  are  “implemented  frivo¬ 
lously”  after  being  merely  “a  gleam  in  the 
promotion /circulation  manager’s  eye.” 

Miss  Longley  told  the  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  in  New  York  this  week 
that  newspapers’  involvement  in  all  edu¬ 
cational  projects  should  be  made  profita¬ 
ble.  Publishers  that  give  their  papers  free 
to  the  schools  are  making  a  mistake,  she 
said.  However,  she  added,  if  the  paper  is 
inferior  and  a  poor  product  “maybe  it 
shouldn’t  be  used  in  the  classrooms  at 
all.” 


NIU  students  offer 
fuU  news  service 

News  gathered  by  Northern  Illinois 
University’s  journalism  students  will  be 
shared  by  all  area  news  media  this 
year. 

The  DeKalb  News  Service,  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  jounialism  department,  will 
provide  a  public  service  to  the  community 
and  the  print  and  broadcast  media,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  John  De  Mott,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  and  program  su¬ 
pervisor. 

The  department  will  keep  an  open  file 
of  all  news  and  feature  articles  from  the 
newswriting  and  advanced  reporting  class¬ 
es  and  will  make  it  available  to  any  or¬ 
ganization  connected  with  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  news,  De  Mott  explained. 

With  more  than  90  student  reporters 
assigned  to  news  beats,  he  said,  they  will 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  news  on  campus 
and  in  DeKalb,  placing  emphasis  on  the 
feature  story  and  in  depth  treatment  of 
the  news. 

Without  funds  to  distribute  the  student 
writers’  articles,  De  Mott  said,  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  hopes  the  media  will 
visit  the  campus  regularly  and  use  the 
news  file  to  “pick  up  tips  for  stories, 
check  their  own  coverage  of  the  news, 
gain  background  information  or  run  the 
stories  with  the  students’  bylines.”  The 
publishing  medium  will  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  student  work,  he  said. 


ANPA  survey  reported 

The  ANPA  foundation  has  just  report¬ 
ed  that  4,819,969  students  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  are  using  newspapers  as  part  of 
their  classroom  activities.  These  students 
attend  33,575  schools  and  are  taught  by 
94,811  teachers. 

These  and  other  statistics  on  the  use  of 
newspapers  in  the  classroom  are  based  on 
a  survey  of  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  members. 

364  newspapers  reported  that  they  con¬ 
ducted  NIC  programs  during  the  1970-71 
school  year. 

The  new  survey  results  show  an  up¬ 
ward  growth  in  the  NIC  program  since  a 
similar  survey  which  ANPA  Foundation 
conducted  in  1966-67.  That  study  reported 
that  3,026,087  students  were  using  news¬ 
papers  in  the  schools  under  the  guidance 
of  47,992  teachers  in  17,611  schools. 

The  new  Foundation  study  also  provides 
an  analysis  and  comparison  of  NIC  activi¬ 
ties  by  region  and  circulation  group. 

The  survey  uncovers  considerable  use¬ 
ful  information  on  ways  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  program  with  their  local 
schools.  For  example,  newspapers  were 
asked  ‘Do  you  charge  schools  for  copies? 
Do  you  work  in  cooperation  with  schools 
to  provide  teacher  training  on  how  to  use 
newspapers  in  the  classroom?  And  do  you 
provide  teacher  instructional  materials  on 
using  newspapers?’ 

The  survey  found  that  39%  of  U.S. 
newspapers  who  have  NIC  programs  now 
charge  for  copies.  In  Canada  only  21% 
with  programs  charge  for  copies. 


‘Ma’  ready  to  sell  weekly  to  some  ‘youngun’ 

The  Bridge  River  (B.C.)  Lillooet  News  is  for  sale  and  crusty  editor  Margaret 
(Ma)  Murray,  84,  wants  to  quit  the  newspaper  business. 

In  a  letter  to  Vancouver  Province  staffer  Fred  Curtin  she  offered  the  weekly  for 
sale  to  working  journalists. 

“It  occurred  to  me  some  of  you  high  power  writing  slaves  off  the  big  dailies  who 
might  have  saved  your  shekels  should  have  a  crack  first,”  she  said. 

“I  am  84  years  old  and  have  20  years  ahead  of  me  working  on  what  I’d  like  to  do, 
but  here  is  a  neat  little  deal  for  some  courageous  one  who  might  always  have 
thought  he’d  like  to  own  a  well-established  paper. 

“I’d  be  glad  to  shine  my  small  talents  helping  to  edit  and  write  a  ‘Ma  Says’  every 
week  if  it  was  wanted  .  .  .” 

Mrs.  Murray  and  her  late  husband  George  Murray  edited  several  newspapers 
in  Vancouver  and  the  Peace  River  country  of  British  Columbia  before  settling  in 
this  Fraser  Canyon  community  of  2,000. 

Mrs.  Murray  came  from  Kansas  to  British  Columbia  before  the  First  World  War. 

Her  outspoken  views  on  every  topic  from  bringing  up  children  to  running  the 
country,  liberally  sprinkled  with  such  expressions  as  “that’s  for  damshur”  and 
“damfool  critters”  have  made  the  white-haired  firebrand  an  institution  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

In  reporting  news  of  her  territory,  Ma  Murray  leaned  heavily  on  the  courts  and 
especially  the  drunks  whose  reappearance  got  her  dander  up. 

A  typical  report  told  of  George — “a  nice  kind  of  bar  fly  who  loves  to  get  stinko 
and  does.” 

But  her  editorials,  possibly  the  best-read  part  of  her  newspaper,  ranged  the 
world  and  went  straight  to  the  point  with  nothing  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way — 
not  even  the  English  language. 

Ma,  a  cagey  business  woman,  isn’t  saying  what  price  tag  she  is  putting  on  her 
lively  weekly,  circulation  1,700. 

Within  a  week  of  the  announcement  that  “Ma”  Murray  is  considering  offers 
to  buy  her  money-losing  paper,  she  had  received  more  than  300  offers  to  buy,  and 
calls  are  still  coming  in. 

Mrs.  Murray  says  calls  have  come  from  Flin  Flon,  Toronto,  New  Brunswick  and 
various  U.S.  points. 

Mrs.  Murray  says  she  wants  to  sell  to  a  “young  man  with  a  mission.”  She  is 
willing  to  continue  with  the  paper  for  a  year  and  write  a  weekly  column. 

The  plant  has  all  modem  equipment  except  a  press.  “Ma”  has  the  paper  printed 
at  Williams  Lake. 
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HOW  SWEET  IT  IS  fo  win  top  honors  at  the  "Luncheon  of  Champions'*  staged  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in  Pittsburgh.  From  left,  Keith  N.  Wassum,  Johns¬ 
town  Tribune-Democrat,  Senior  Newspaperboy  of  the  Year;  R.  L.  Conrad,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Johnstown  paper;  Joseph  B.  Codori  Jr.,  Pittsburgh  Press  carrier.  Junior  Newspaperboy 
of  the  Year;  Michael  Tynan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  and  circulation  director  of  the  Press.  Both  papers  received  plaques  commemorating 
the  carriers'  achievements.  (Pittsburgh  Press  photo  for  E4P  by  Edward  A.  Frank) 


Briton  favors  adult  HD  system 


Study  to  shape 
a  formula  for 
ideal  carrier 

Harold  Schwartz,  director  of  the  Circu¬ 
lation  Promotion  Research  Center,  and 
Newell  Meyer,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 
have  announced  the  initiation  of  a  re¬ 
search  project  to  determine  factors  that 
contribute  to  a  successful  newspaper  car¬ 
rier. 

The  ultimate  goal,  according  to 
Schwartz,  “is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
circulation  district  manager  an  easily 
workable  tool,  enabling  him  to  select  with 
a  high  degree  of  success  the  type  of  boy 
most  likely  to  do  well  on  a  newspaper 
route.” 

Schwartz  said  such  a  tool  would  cut 
down  carrier  turnover,  improve  service, 
and  free  the  district  manager  to  devote 
more  time  to  other,  more  important 
phases  of  his  job. 

The  committee 

The  two  associations  named  Greg  Ptac- 
in,  sales  promotion  research  manager  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star,  to  head  the 
study.  He  will  work  with  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of:  Warren  Engstrom,  Richmond 
Newspapers;  John  Mauro,  Tampa 
Tribune;  George  Mead,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  William  Miller,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune;  and  Thomas  O’Donnell,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Names  of  markets  to  be  studied  were 
not  announced,  but  it  was  indicated  it  will 
be  a  national  sample  and  involve  possibly 
25  different  markets.  The  study  will  be 
based  on  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  the 
carrier  and  his  parents.  Each  carrier’s 
district  manager  will  evaluate  the  boy  as 
a  carrier.  'That  infonnation  will  be 
merged  with  the  answers  from  the  boy 
and  his  parents. 

Because  of  the  different  needs  of  each 
market  involved,  the  amount  of  sub¬ 
scribers  who  pay  in  advance  and  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation,  many  different  formulas 
of  “success”  will  be  analyzed,  based  on 
varying  degrees  of  importance  in  seiwice, 
salesmanship,  and  collection/payment  hab¬ 
its. 

The  final  report  will  allow  a  circulation 
manager  to  set  his  own  fonnula  based  on 
the  needs  of  his  market,  and  come  up  with 
a  successful  carrier  profile  from  which 
the  district  manager  can  work. 

The  target  date  for  the  final  report  is 
May  1,  1972. 

Hearst  appointment 

Wells  B.  Smith  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
it  was  announced  jointly  by  Frank  Massi, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Charles  L.  Gould,  the  Exam¬ 
iner’s  publisher.  Smith  has  been  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Company  for  the  past  six  years. 


Problems  in  newspaper  distribution 
plague  the  industry  abroad  as  well  as  in 
the  U.S.  Maintenance  of  home  delivery 
is  a  common  goal. 

Percy  Roberts,  managing  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  the  International 
Publishing  Corporation,  London,  pointed 
up  this  fact  in  an  appeal  to  colleagues 
this  week  to  “get  up  and  go”  and  be  more 
aggressive  in  selling  and  serving  circula¬ 
tion  with  adult  labor. 

“We  must  provide  the  ideal  home  deliv¬ 
ery  seiwice  for  our  readers,”  declared 
Roberts  in  an  address  to  the  Distripress 
Congress,  an  organization  of  periodical 
distributors  from  many  countries,  in  Mon¬ 
aco. 

Speaking  specifically  of  newspaper 
problems,  Roberts  decried  the  tendency  to 
“trot  out  alibis”  for  a  decline  in  sales.  He 
said  the  circulation  dips  “have  been 
blamed  on  higher  copy  prices,  forced  on  us 
by  high  wage  rates,  over-manning,  the 
price  of  newsprint,  restrictive  union  prac¬ 
tices,  competition  from  television  for  news 
and  advertising,  distribution  costs,  and 
the  cost  of  capital  equipment.” 

How  can  the  industry  be  pessimistic,  he 
asked,  when  more  and  more  people  are 
becoming  literate  and  the  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion  improving.  “There  must  be  a  demand 
for  more  and  better  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Roberts  added  that  he  had  to  reluctant¬ 
ly  respect  Rupert  Murdoch,  the  Austral¬ 
ian  publisher,  for  taking  a  London  daily 
(the  Sun)  from  its  deathbed  and  applying 
an  aggressive  policy  in  selling  and  edito¬ 
rial  content  to  it  with  the  result  that 


circulation  has  climbed  from  800,000  to 
2,500,000  in  two  years. 

“Don’t  tell  me  we  are  a  dying  indus- 
ti-y,”  Roberts  commented.  He  also  noted 
the  trend  to  offset  printing  by  papers  with 
more  than  100,000  circulation  daily.  The 
I  PC  plant  in  Scotland  will  soon  be  produc¬ 
ing  750,000  copies  daily  and  a  million  on 
Saturday  night,  with  full  color. 

“We  are  printing  at  60,000  copies  an 
hour  on  web  offset,  waste  is  at  a  tolerable 
level,  and  we  are  able  to  provide  on-the- 
run  offset  late  news,”  Roberts  related. 

The  big  problem  for  the  London  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  he  said,  is  to  get  copies  from 
the  retailer  into  the  home  before  7  a.m., 
“or  we  can  get  the  wreathes  out  for  the 
industry.”  About  55%  of  the  Mirror’s  4.5 
million  sales  is  home-delivered  but  20%  of 
these  copies  arrive  after  the  man  of  the 
house  has  left. 

Almost  echoing  what  has  been  said  at 
circulation  meetings  in  this  country,  Rob¬ 
erts  said:  “The  home  delivery  system  has 
steadily  declined  and  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  it  is  on  the  verge  of  breaking  down. 

“The  reasons  are  obvious — the  unavail¬ 
ability  of  those  who  have  traditionally 
provided  the  delivery  service.  The  news¬ 
boys  of  yesterday  are  not  here  today. 
When  the  lad  of  the  family  wanted  a 
bicycle,  he  got  up  at  5  a.m.  and  earned 
enough  to  buy  it  himself.  In  today’s 
affluent  society,  and  its  absorption  with 
status,  father  buys  the  bicycle  and  spends 
time  every  morning  kicking  his  son  out  of 
bed  to  eat  his  snap,  crackle  and  pop  be¬ 
fore  he  goes  to  school. 
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Ex-newsmen 
on  price  &  pay 
control  boards 

Two  men  who  will  have  important 
voices  in  the  execution  of  President  Nix¬ 
on’s  wage-price  program,  Phase  II,  have 
newspaper  employment  in  their  back¬ 
grounds. 

The  appointed  chairman  of  the  Price 
Commission,  C.  Jackson  Grayson  Jr., 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 
Item  in  1949,  after  graduating  from  Tu- 
lane  University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  But,  his  biography  reveals, 
he  remained  in  journalism  only  a  year, 
leaving  it  to  become  an  agent  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  is  on 
leave  as  dean  of  the  Business  School  of 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dalis. 

Among  the  10  members  of  the  Pay 
Board,  designated  by  the  President,  is 
Robert  C.  Bassett,  a  former  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  when  it  was  un¬ 
der  Hearst  ownership  and  a  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hearst  Corporation.  He  had 
held  numerous  other  executive  posts  with 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  prior  to  the  sale 
of  the  Sentinel  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
in  1963. 

After  leaving  the  newspaper  business, 
Bassett  was  head  of  a  Milwaukee  brewery 
for  a  few  years.  He  is  president  of  Verti¬ 
cal  Marketing  Inc.,  a  magazine  publish¬ 
ing  company  in  Chicago,  and  also  heads 
Bassett  Publishing  Co.  and  is  a  trustee  of 
the  National  Small  Business  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  two  boards  began  working  this 
week  to  prepare  guidelines  for  use  when 
the  freeze  ends  November  13. 

• 

Contempt  of  court 
ruling  challenged 

“The  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  abso¬ 
lute,”  the  State  of  North  Carolina's  office 
of  attorney  general  has  argued  in  asking 
that  a  contempt  of  court  conviction 
against  two  Gastonia  (N.C.)  photograph¬ 
ers  and  a  newsman  be  upheld  by  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals. 

A  former  judge.  Fate  J.  Beal  of  Lenoir, 
ruled  June  10  that  Gastonia  Gazette  pho¬ 
tographers  Jay  Hampton  and  Kermit  Hull 
and  the  reporter,  Gary  Martin,  were  in 
contempt  for  taking  photographs  of  a 
jury. 

In  a  brief  replying  to  the  Gazette’s  ap¬ 
peal,  the  state  contended  that  Beal’s  order 
was  valid  although  the  photographs  were 
taken  at  a  public  motel  two  miles  from  the 
courtroom. 

No  punishment  was  provided  for  the 
photographers  and  Martin  in  Beal’s  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  order. 

In  seeking  a  reversal  of  the  order,  the 
Gazette  contends  the  newsmen  were  not 
acting  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and 
that  Beal  was  without  jurisdiction  at  the 
motel.  The  newspaper  also  contends  that 
the  order  violated  the  newmen’s  constitu¬ 
tional  rights. 


Award-winning 
series  leads  to 
prison  reforms 


Memorial  for  Kurz 

John  S.  Hutchins,  president  of  Passa- 
vant  Memorial  Hospital,  announced  a 
$100,000  gift  to  the  hospital  by  Clinton  E. 
Frank,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Chicago  advertising  agency,  in 
memory  of  Walter  C.  Kurz,  president  of 
the  Tribune  Company  who  died  recent¬ 
ly- 

The  contribution  will  be  used  to  help 
rebuild  the  eighth  floor  of  the  hospital. 
Kurz  was  a  member  of  the  hospital’s 
board  of  directors. 

Limited  privilege 
law  for  Illinois 

Illinois  has  joined  the  states  that  have 
a  reporter  privilege  law  on  their  statute 
books. 

Under  the  measure  signed  by  Governor 
Ogilvie  recently,  a  court  can  order  a 
newsman  to  divulge  the  names  of  his 
sources  only  after  it  is  proved  that  such 
disclosure  is  “essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest  involved.” 

Also,  law  enforcement  agencies  seeking 
the  disclosure  must  show  that  “all  other 
available  sources  of  information  have 
been  exhausted.” 

“This  bill  takes  a  small,  but  vital,  step 
toward  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  the 
press  underpinning  our  constitutional  lib¬ 
erties,”  Ogilvie  said.  “It  allows  reporters 
in  Illinois  to  perform  their  tasks  without 
undue  harassment  from  overzealous  po¬ 
licemen  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
their  hard  work. 

“But  it  is  more  than  a  declaration  of 
fair  play  for  newsmen.  It  also  assures  a 
better  informed  public,  for  it  allows  re¬ 
porters  to  seek  the  truth  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  without  the  fear  that  their 
sources  of  information  will  be  cut  off  by 
unnecessary  disclosure.” 

The  measure  also  gives  a  reporter  the 
right  to  appeal  from  a  court  order  requir¬ 
ing  that  he  divulge  his  sources  and  auto¬ 
matically  protects  those  sources  during 
the  appeal  process.  The  limited  immunity 
does  not  apply  in  libel  or  slander  cases. 

• 

Schweitz  new  editor 
of  military  papers 

A  veteran  military  correspondent,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Schweitz,  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Army  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  military  periodicals. 
Schweitz  has  been  the  papers’  chief  de¬ 
fense  correspondent  for  15  years. 

His  responsibilities  will  include  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  editorial  operations  of  Army 
Times,  Navy  Times,  Air  Force  Times, 
Federal  Times,  Family  and  Military  Mar¬ 
ket.  Their  combined  circulation  exceeds 
600,000. 

Before  working  for  the  military  Times 
papers,  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Register;  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  American  Observer 
and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News-Journal. 


The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  won 
the  first  public  service  award  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  for  its  series  on  criminal  justice  in 
Florida  which  led  to  major  reforms  in 
that  state’s  penal  system.  The  award  was 
presented  at  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor’s  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Times,  with  more  than  50  articles 
over  a  three-month  period,  did  studies  into 
the  operations  and  costs  of  Florida 
prisons,  criticized  the  system  as  outdated 
and  reported  on  low  pay  of  guards  and 
wardens  and  how  many  had  little  compas¬ 
sion  for  prisoners. 

“The  goal  of  this  investigation  was  to 
open  the  eyes  of  Florida  to  these  problems 
and  provide  the  seeds  for  reform,”  said 
Robert  J.  Haiman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times. 

“The  results  have  been  gratifying.  Six 
reform  bills  have  been  passed  by  the  leg¬ 
islature.  The  warden  of  the  state’s  main 
prison  resigned  and  six  of  his  chief 
guards  were  demoted  and  resigned.” 

Seven  other  daily  newspapers  were 
finalists  among  72  entries. 

They  were: 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  with 
a  series  based  on  a  coal  mine  explosion 
that  killed  38 ; 

Olathe,  (Kans.)  Daily  News,  for  its 
campaign  to  raise  funds  to  bring  all  of 
the  town’s  servicemen  in  Vietnam  home 
for  Christmas; 

Boston  Globe,  for  an  investigation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority. 

Long  Beach,  fCalif..)  Independent  Press- 
Telegram,  on  its  drive  to  clean  up  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  harbors  which 
has  returned  marine  life  to  these  waters; 

Chicago  Tribune,  on  its  probe  of  patient 
care  in  Chicago  area  nursing  homes; 

Buffalo,  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  for  a 
series  that  uncovered  irregularities  in  the 
operation  of  a  local  school  board ; 

Dover,  (N.J.)  Daily  Advance,  on  its  ex¬ 
posure  of  property  assessments  and  un¬ 
fair  taxes. 


Drug  agencies  listed 

As  a  public  service,  the  October  20  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Detroit  News  carried  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  agencies  in  the  tri-county  area 
offering  treatment  for  victims  of  drug 
abuse.  The  directory  was  included  in  a 
seven-part  series  of  articles  on  the  drug 
scene,  written  by  Allen  Phillips.  The  di¬ 
rectory  was  published  by  NARCO,  a  coor¬ 
dinating  agency.  The  seven-part  series  in¬ 
cludes  methods  of  early  detection  of  drug 
abuse,  and  the  articles  detail  methods 
whereby  parents  can  have  questionable 
materials  analyzed  in  complete  anonymi¬ 
ty. 
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WILLIAM  WUNDRAM  of  fhe  Davenport  Times- 
Democraf  tallts  about  women's  news  with  Mary 
Jo  Thompson,  left,  Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune,  and 

Nan  Barnhouse,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Ohio  Press  group 
told  how  to  edit 
a  ‘people’  section 

Women  are  people. 

This  statement  was  fortified  when  Bill 
Wundram,  managing  editor,  features,  of 
the  Davenport  (la.)  Times-Democrat,  con¬ 
verted  the  women’s  section  into  a  people- 
oriented  department. 

Ohio  Press  Women  were  treated  to  an 
explanation  of  this  trend  when  they  met 
in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  for  their  fall  workshop 
recently,  and  Wundram  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

He  told  how  the  change  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  half  year,  and  said,  the 
idea  is  not  connected  with  women’s  lib, 
nor  is  it  a  refutation  of  the  old  Victorian 
concept  of  women. 

It  has  the  approval  of  Wundram ’s  boss, 
David  K.  Gottlieb,  president  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  which  owns  the  Times-Democrat. 

Wundram  has  revamped  the  former 
women’s  section,  advancing  the  theory 
that  there  is  a  new  dawn  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  world:  the  so-called  society  page  is 
coming  off  a  myopic  squint  to  full  vision. 

The  old  time  concept  of  a  “society”  sec¬ 
tion  is  being  updated  to  the  present-day 
people-oriented  approach  to  the  news, 
Wundram  said.  As  the  general  public  in¬ 
terest  broadens  to  a  scope  outside  a  little 
circle  of  friends,  and  beyond  the  home 
town,  more  and  more  editors  will  abandon 
the  women’s  section  as  such,  he  believes. 
A  presentation  of  family  news  makes 
more  sense  and  allows  a  wider  approach 
to  all  feature  material. 

People  are  interested  in  the  how  of 
things,  and  this  gives  rise  to  usage  of 
in-depth  stories  with  local  angles.  People 
are  interested  in  other  people  and  how 
they  live,  whether  they  are  women  or 
men,  Wundram  decided.  So,  he  threw  out 
the  “junk”,  and  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  items  accepted  just  for  the 
sake  of  someone’s  scrapbook. 

He  uses  club  stories,  only  if  they  are 
doing  something,  and  underlines  that  poli¬ 
cy  by  having  “clubs  in  action”  published 
one  day  a  week.  He  stesses  that  he  runs 


news  columns,  not  publicity  columns,  and 
organizations  should  judge  their  reports 
with  this  in  mind. 

Wundram  has  a  full-time  artist  to  work 
on  a  cover  page  each  day  for  his  section 
which  runs  from  6  to  16  pages. 

Wundram  is  married  to  the  nurse  who 
took  care  of  him  after  he  slid  down  a  fire 
pole  doing  a  stoiy  on  “Oh,  for  the  life  of  a 
fireman.”  He  has  a  consuming  interest  in 
circuses  and  several  times  a  year  travels 
with  a  show.  (One  of  their  children  is 
named  P.  T.,  after  Barnum.) 

• 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi 
new  APME  president 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  is  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Don  Carter  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News. 

Other  officers  elected  during  the  AP- 
ME’s  38th  annual  convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  are: 

John  C.  Quinn,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  vicepresident;  Richard 
D.  Smyser,  Oak  Ridge,  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger,  secretaiy;  and  Thomas  A.  Fer¬ 
guson,  Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald,  trea¬ 
surer. 

Robert  P.  Clark,  Louisville  Times,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Continuing 
Studies  Committees.  Larry  Jinks,  Miami 
Herald,  was  named  vicechainnan. 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  as  directors 
were  George  Burg,  Kansas  City  Star; 
John  Dougherty,  Rochester  Times-Union; 
William  Draves,  Fond  du  Lac,  (Wis.,) 
Commonwealth  Reporter;  George  Gill, 
Louisville,  Courier- Journal;  L.  D.  McAlis¬ 
ter,  Atlanta  Journal;  John  Powers,  South 
Bend  Tribune;  Joseph  Shoquist,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  and  Smyser. 

James  Geehan,  San  Bernardino,  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Sun  Telegram,  was  named  to  a  two- 
year  term. 


Corp.  posts  filled 

New  appointments  on  the  Bergen  Even¬ 
ing  Record  Corporation  (Hackensack, 
N.J.)  staff  were  announced  this  week. 
Gregory  G.  Borg,  vice-president  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  becomes  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  and  Carl  F.  Jellinghaus,  managing 
dii’ector,  adds  the  title  of  vicepresident. 
Milton  J.  Merz  Jr.  joins  the  Record  as 
vicepresident-corporate  development  from 
International  Business  Machines  Corp. 


No  stigma  in  divorce 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  reversed  a 
jury’s  decision  awarding  $5,000  to  Carol 
Maxine  Andreason  who  claimed  she  had 
been  libeled  by  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard.  She  claimed  a  statement  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  in  the  process  of 
getting  a  divorce  was  libelous.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruled  5-2  that  at  one  time 
sfeparation  or  divorce  may  have  carried  a 
stigma,  but  not  now. 


Judy  Sammon 


Plain  Dealer  girl 
gets  the  rush  act 

A  girl  reporter  of  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Plain  Dealer,  Judy  Sammon,  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  sidelines  of  the  Cleveland 
Browns  professional  football  team  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Guild  have  protested  to  the  Browns 
management. 

Miss  Sammon  was  assigned  by  the  city 
desk  of  the  Plain  Dealer  to  do  a  color 
story  on  the  Cleveland  Browns-Oakland 
Raiders  game  in  Cleveland  Stadium.  She 
spent  some  time  on  the  Oakland  side  of 
the  field,  then  went  to  the  Browns  side. 

A  mounted  policeman,  acting  on  orders 
from  Art  Modell,  owner  of  the  Browns, 
and  the  press  agent,  Nate  Wallack,  told 
her:  “No  women  on  this  field.”  She 
showed  her  credentials.  Then  the  cop 
said:  “Are  you  going  to  leave  peacefully, 
lady,  or  are  we  going  to  have  to  use  force 
to  get  you  off?”  Miss  Sammon  left. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  sent  a  letter  to  Owner 
Modell,  reporting  that  the  society’s  board 
of  directors  had  voted  unanimously  to  pro¬ 
test  “the  discriminatory  treatment” 
afforded  Miss  Sammon,  who  belongs  to 
SDX. 

“Despite  having  proper  credentials  and 
legitimate  business  there,  Judy  Sammon 
was  harassed  and  finally  ordered  off  the 
Browns  side  of  the  field,”  the  letter  said. 
“She  had  committed  no  intrusion,  no  in¬ 
terference  or  impropriety  and  had  encoun¬ 
tered  no  objection  on  the  Oakland  side  of 
the  field.  She  was  ordered  off  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  her  sex.” 

“The  ban  against  females  was  cited  as 
official  Browns  policy,”  the  letter  said. 
“Old  policies  such  as  discrimination  die 
hard,  but  we  had  thought  of  the  Browns 
as  a  more  progressive  organization.” 

The  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  pro¬ 
tested  the  Brawns’  “misuse  of  police 
power.” 

In  reply,  the  Browns  said  it  was  not 
practicing  discrimination,  adding  that  it 
was  National  Football  Leagrue  policy  to 
keep  all  reporters,  men  or  women,  off  the 
field,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the  field  as 
clear  as  possible  for  spectators. 
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Ad-ventures 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Phase  out.  Officials  of  Newspaper  1  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA,  have 
confirmed  that  transfer  of  Newspaper  1 
functions  to  the  Bureau  is  under  consider¬ 
ation.  Following  an  inquiry  (October  20) 
by  this  reporter,  the  Bureau  issued  a 
news  release  (October  27)  containing  the 
confirmation  and  statements  by  James  F. 
Chambers,  chairman  of  the  Bureau,  Fred¬ 
erick  Chait,  chainnan  of  Newspaper  1, 
and  Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  Chambers  said:  “Today’s  selling  re¬ 
quires  this  kind  of  centralized  activity  for 
the  newspaper  business  targeted  to  the 
markets  of  most  interest  to  each  adver¬ 
tiser  individually.’’  Chait  remarked:  “Re¬ 
cently  the  bureau  has  increased  its  sales 
activities  along  these  lines.  Therefore, 
with  this  intensified  activity  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Executive  Committee  of  News¬ 
paper  1  felt  that  it  would  be  a  construc¬ 
tive  step  in  the  interests  of  the  industry 
and  advertisers  to  move  toward  concentra¬ 
ting  all  sales  programs  in  a  single  organi¬ 
zation.’’  Kauffman  noted:  “Our  aim  is  to 
sell  packaged  newspaper  buys  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies,  tailored  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  marketing  objectives.”  He  said  the 
Bureau  will  “continue  its  policy  of  selling 
the  advantages  of  newspaper  advertising 
on  behalf  of  all  daily  newspapers.” 

*  *■  * 

Have  you  noticed?  BBDO’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  reports  that  Dodge  deal¬ 
ers  have  replaced  pretty  girls,  high- 
performance  claims  and  status  appeals 
with  more  product  information  in  their 
ads.  “In  newspapers,”  it  was  noted,  “the 
dealers  are  offering  great  detail  on  pro¬ 
duct  features,  comparisons  with  competi¬ 
tion,  and  special  ‘value  packages’  of  popu¬ 
lar  options.” 

«  «  * 

Food  ads  checked.  Testifying  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  hearings  on 
“Modem  Advertising  Practices”,  Milton 
Perlmutter,  president  of  Supermarkets 
General  Corp.,  which  operates  90  Path- 
mark  stores  in  the  Northeast,  said  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  by  his  company  revealed  that 
65%  of  the  895  shoppers  questioned 
checked  newspaper  ads  for  fo^  prices 
before  shopping.  Of  those  585,  Perlmutter 
said  there  were  456  who  compare  the  ads 
of  several  stores,  while  only  127  looked 
just  at  the  ads  of  their  favorite  stores. 
These  results,  he  noted,  have  been  corrob¬ 
orated  in  a  national  study  conducted  by 
Burgoyne  Index  Inc.,  which  has  found  in 
each  of  the  last  eight  years  that  75%  of 
shoppers  interviewed  in  eight  cities  will 
read  newspaper  ads  before  food  shopping, 
and  that  they  would  read  an  average  of 
almost  three  ads  apiece. 

*  «  * 

Rate  bill.  The  House  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
cleared  for  floor  action  a  campaign  adver¬ 
tising  bill  that  limits  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  and  requires  candidate  advertis¬ 
ing  acceptance  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  The  charge  for  newspaper  adver- 
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tising  of  candidates  for  federal  office 
“shall  not  exceed  the  charges  made  for 
comparable  use  of  such  space  for  other 
purposes”,  according  to  language  finally 
approved.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
these  candidates  would  be  treated  just  like 
a  commercial  advertiser.  The  bill  also  pro¬ 
vides:  “(2)  If  any  person  sells  space  in 
any  newspaper  or  magazine  to  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  Federal  elective 
office,  or  nomination  thereto,  in  connection 
with  such  candidate’s  campaign  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  such  office,  such  person  shall  make 
equivalent  space  available  on  the  same 
basis  to  all  legally  qualified  candidates  for 
the  same  office.” 

• 

Women  uniting 
on  world  scale; 

2  rival  groups 

By  Mary  Hornaday 

Women  journalists  are  getting  orga¬ 
nized  on  a  world  scale. 

In  the  last  six  months,  two  rival  con¬ 
gresses  of  women  journalists  have  turned 
up  for  meetings  at  the  United  Nations, 
following  Washington  sessions,  and  a 
third  group  is  holding  its  own  in  Brus¬ 
sels. 

Eschewing  the  more  radical  side  of 
“women’s  lib,”  the  lady  journalists  are 
determined  (1)  to  better  their  work  and 
(2)  to  contribute  to  world  peace  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  especially  in  non-political 
fields. 

Both  of  the  new  groups — ^the  World  As¬ 
sociation  of  Women  Journalists  and  Writ¬ 
ers  and  the  International  Association  of 
Journalists  are  headquartered  in  Mexico 
City,  though  the  latter  also  has  offices  in 
the  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  At  recent  congresses  in  Washington 
one  group  had  women  from~  28  countries; 
the  other  19. 

Schedules 

Headed  by  Mrs.  Yolanda  Sanchez,  the 
lAJ  has  scheduled  its  next  congress  for 
May,  1972,  in  either  Spain  or  Venezuela. 
The  WAWJ,  headed  by  Gloria  Salas  de 
Calderon,  has  voted  to  meet  in  Israel  two 
years  hence. 

Dorothy  Jurney,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Mary  Hirschfeld,  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  have  been  leading 
figures  in  the  respective  groups. 

Other  women  journalists  make  interna¬ 
tional  contacts  through  national  organiza¬ 
tions  associated  with  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists  in  Brussels.  If 
they  are  editors  or  publishers  they  are 
also  welcome  in  the  International  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Editors  in  Chief,  the  Internation¬ 
al  Press  Institute,  and  the  International 
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Federation  of  Editors  of  Newspapers  and 
Publications. 

On  the  Communist  side  there  is  also  the 
International  Organization  of  Journalists, 
based  in  Prague. 

At  a  time  when  many  press  clubs  are 
opening  their  doors  to  women,  and  “wom¬ 
en’s  pages”  are  disappearing,  there  is  a 
bloc  that  feels  women  still  have  something 
special  to  learn  or  to  give.  The  male- 
dominated  groups  are  pushing  at  the 
United  Nations  for  better  protection  of 
journalists  engaged  in  dangerous  mis¬ 
sions.  But  when  the  lady  journalists  ar¬ 
rived  here  they  wanted  to  discuss  such 
subjects  as  the  UN  Development  Decade, 
food  for  peace,  violence,  narcotics  control 
and  over-population. 

Overweighted  as  the  new  groups  are 
with  Latin  Americans,  there  have  been 
lively  discussions  of  birth  control  and 
abortion  between  them  and  the  British  and 
Scandinavians.  No  agreement  was  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Huguette  De¬ 
fosse  is  the  moving  spirit  in  the  longer- 
established,  more  European-oriented  Asso¬ 
ciation  International  des  Journalistes  de 
la  Press  Feminine  et  Familiale  in  Brus¬ 
sels. 


Editorial  writers 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


One  critique  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Kenneth  Rystrom  studied  the  relation  of 
the  editorial  page  and  the  public.  Letters 
policies  and  the  question  of  whether  let¬ 
ters  are  an  adequate  means  of  opening  up 
the  page  to  the  public  occupied  the  writ¬ 
ers  as  they  studied  ways  to  get  more  let¬ 
ters  and  more  articulate  expression  from 
readers.  It  was  agreed  that  prominent 
play  encouraged  more  letters,  as  well  as 
that  frequent  use  of  short  letters  resulted 
in  more  short  letters,  while  the  same  ap¬ 
plied  to  use  of  longer  letters. 

When  the  seminar  topic  of  “Who 
Reaches  the  Yovmg?”  opened  with  Rob 
McHugh,  editor  of  the  Collegian,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  as  guest  special¬ 
ist,  he  gave  an  unexpected  answer:  “Ann 
Landers.”  Panelists  fell  to  analyzing  the 
columnist’s  appeal.  McHugh  said  the 
young  “get  a  kick  out  of  it”  and  maybe 
the  generation  gap  is  not  as  severe  as 
most  people  think. 

Editors’  wives  also  met  for  a  round 
table.  Those  present  felt  that  more  cre¬ 
dence  and  visibility  was  being  given  now 
to  conventional  groups  as  a  result  of 
women’s  lib — while  they  deplored  far-out 
antics  given  more  attention  by  newspa¬ 
pers. 


Tim  Mulcahy  to  S-H 

Tim  Mulcahy  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Chicago  advertising  sales  staff  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  His  appointment 
was  announced  by  William  McKenna,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  Mulcahy  moved  to 
Scripps-Howard  from  Ward-Griffith  Co. 
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Competitive  Crunch 
On  the  Beetle 


»»»»»»##»####»»#»»<  Milton  Moskowitz 

"^HINK  SMALL,”  which  used  to  be  Volkswagen’s 

rallying  cry,  has  caught  hold  in  the  automobile 
market.  Of  the  10  million  cars  which  will  be  sold  here 
th’s  year,  as  much  as  25  per  cent  will  be  in  the  sub¬ 
compact  category. 

But  innovators  don’t  always  benefit  from  their 
pioneering.  Volkswagen  popularized  the  idea  of  the 
small  \’ehicle  but  its  Beetle  is  by  no  means  running 
away  with  the  mini-car  market. 

In  fact,  VW  is  standing  still  while  competitors 
are  gaining  sharply  on  it. 

To  get  a  fix  on  this  race,  here  are  the  sales 
standings,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  cars  sold,  for 
the  fir.st  eight  months  of  1971: 

Volkswagen .  388,000 

Pinto .  221,000 

Vega . 211,000 

Toyota  . . .  .  .  200,000 

Datsun . 135,000 

Opel  .  65,000 

Gremlin  .  46,000 

To  be  sure,  Volkswagen  still  heads  the  mini-car 
parade.  However,  it’s  not  selling  any  more  cars  to 
Americans  this  year  than  it  did  in  1970.  Its  sales 
have  plateaued  just  as  the  small  car  market  has  ex¬ 
ploded. 

★  ★  ★ 

IN  THIS  low-price  end  of  the  market.  Ford  and 
Chevy  are  locked  in  a  dogfight.  So  far  Ford’s 
Pinto  has  a  slight  edge  over  Chevy’s  Vega.  Both  of 


the  U.  S.-made  minis  are  making  respectable  show¬ 
ings  —  and  the  Nixon  10  per  cent  surcharge  on  im¬ 
ports  can  do  nothing  but  help  them. 

Chevrolet  had  predicted  that  in  its  fir.st  year  the 
Vega  would  outsell  Volkswagen.  That  hasn’t  hap¬ 
pened  but  the  mighty  Chevy  sales  force  will  be  shoot¬ 
ing  for  that  target  in  the  coming  months. 

General  Motors,  of  course,  is  not  above  utilizing 
imports  itself.  The  Opel,  which  GM  makes  in  Ger¬ 
many,  ranks  sixth  in  this  mini-car  market,  easily 
outselling  the  American  Motors  entry,  the  Gremlin. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  brings  us  to  the  fastest  movers  in  this 
segment  of  the  market,  the  Japane.se.  They, 
rather  than  V’olkswagen,  are  now  looming  as  the 
ones  to  beat. 

One  out  of  every  three  television  sets  sold  in  the 
U.S.  this  year  will  come  from  Japan.  Japane.se  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  automobile  market  is  nowhere  near 
that  level  but  it’s  certainly  moving  in  that  direction. 

The  one-two  punch  of  Toyota  and  Datsun  will 
deliver  some  .500,000  new  cars  to  American  buyers 
in  1971.  That  will  be  good  enough  for  5  per  cent  of 
the  market,  well  above  the  cut  they  took  last  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  August  the  two  Japanese 
makes  snatched  7  per  cent- of  the  new  car  market. 
In  September,  when  Detroit  was  .selling  ’72  models 
at  ’71  prices,  their  share  fell  back  to  4.5  per  cent. 

Sizzling  is  the  word  for  the  Japanese  sales  pace 
this  year.  Toxota’s  sales  in  the  first  eight  months 
were  up  70  per  cent  over  1970.  And  Datsun  nearly 
tripled  its  1970  sales. 

Toyota  is  already  outselling  American  Motors 
Corp.  in  the  U.S.  market.  And  in  August,  for  the 
first  time,  Datsun  outsold  AMC.  The  Japanese,  in 
short,  are  doing  very  well  filling  the  small  car  mar¬ 
ket  opened  up  by  Volkswagen. 
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Here’s  Harris,  keeping 


up  with  the  “Times.” 

And  the  Gazette,  the  News,  the  Chronicle.  All  sizes  of  news¬ 
papers  from  metro  dailies  to  small  weeklies. 

I'\)r  Harris  is  in  the  business  of  helping  publishers  get  quality 
newspapers  out  faster  and  at  lower  cost.  With  the  broadest  range 
of  equipment  in  the  business.  From  small  phototypesetters  to  big 
offset  newspaper  presses. 

To  us,  keeping  up  means  being  first  to  introduce  important 
advances.  Like  our  new  Harris  1100  electronic  editing  and  proof¬ 
reading  terminal.  Innovations  in  phototypesetters.  Electronically- 
controlled,  high-speed  offset  presses.  And  the  Sheridan  line  of 
multi-stuffers  . . .  the  fastest  stuffing  machines  a  mailroom  has 
ever  seen. 

Trend-setting  developments  all.  And  all  are  worth  knowing 
about.  For  if  you’re  not  keeping  up  with  what’s  new  from  Harris, 
you’re  not  keeping  uj)  with  the  times.  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 
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Inland  members  hear  how 
new  technology  is  doing 


Modern  technology  in  the  newspaper 
business  received  a  complete  review  dur¬ 
ing  a  panel  discussion  at  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  confeience  in  Chicago 
last  week. 

Members  of  the  regional  daily  newspa¬ 
per  association  evinced  great  interest  in 
the  panel  proceedings  and  found  what 
they  came  to  learn:  How  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  and  equipment  are  working  and  what 
the  results  have  been,  plus  facts  on  costs, 
the  latter  particularly  in  the  platemaking 
area. 

Photo  sensitive  plastic  plates,  electronic 
editing  and  magnetic  tape  discs  were  giv¬ 
en  a  thorough  airing  during  the  panel 
session,  one  of  the  highlights  of  Inland’s 
meeting. 

During  various  panel  sessions  a  num- 
Der  of  member  newspaper  repi'esentatives 
told  of  their  experiences  with  such  new 
processes  as  photo-image,  light-weight 
plates  for  lettei^press. 

“Practical,  economical  and  dependable,” 
is  how  one  panel  member  described  his 
newspapers’  switch  to  DiLitho,  which  is  a 
method  of  printing  by  direct  lithography. 

T.  W.  Foster,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  and 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  (Pa.)  Xeica-Herald,  said  the  camera 
wmik  is  the  same  as  offset  but  there  the 
similarity  ends. 

Mileage  is  great 

He  said  the  ink  used  in  this  process  is 
more  fluid  and  costs  more,  but  the  mileage 
is  greater.  Foster  said  they  began  experi¬ 
menting  with  DiLitho  two  years  ago. 

The  switch  was  made  step  by  step  until 
last  June  when  the  entire  press  was  con¬ 
verted.  Both  papers  are  printed  in  the  Oil 
City  plant,  he  added.  He  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  switch  on  the  40-page  press  at 
about  $1,700  a  page. 

Foster  said  the  quality  of  printing  is 
superior  to  using  the  stereotype  process. 
He  said  the  advantages  of  DiLitho  plates 
are:  Low  cost  of  page  plates  (41  cents 
per  plate),  availability  of  plates  and  a 
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shorter  time  necessary  for  platemaking. 

Memorial  Day  marked  the  turning  point 
for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  That’s 
the  day  the  paper  went  entirely  to  the 
Letterflex  method  of  plate  making. 

Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  In¬ 
diana  newspaper  said  the  changeover  was 
massive. 

Not  only  did  the  newspaper  change 
plates,  but  it  also  changed  headline  style, 
he  said. 

“At  first,  we  had  hundreds  of  cancella¬ 
tions  and  the  morale  was  strained  in  cir¬ 
culation,”  Wheeler  said.  Today  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  under  control,  he  added. 

He  said  the  results  are  gratifying  now, 
with  a  quality  product  on  time. 

The  elimination  of  stereotype  equipment 
has  given  the  newspaper  much  needed 
space  for  newsroom  operations,  Wheeler 
said. 

Would  do  it  again 

Would  the  newspaper  go  through  the 
conversion  again  if  it  had  to?  “Hell  yes,” 
replied  Wheeler. 

Heinz  Vaterlaus,  president  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Standard,  said  his  newspaper  switched  to 
the  Dyna-Flex  process  and  is  still  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  concept. 

Vaterlaus  said  they  began  with  Dyna- 
Flex  in  January  and  made  the  complete 
conversion  in  May.  He  said  the  quality  is 
better  than  stereotype  but  not  quite  up  to 
offset.  Half-tones  are  still  a  problem,  he 
noted.  Vaterlaus  said  Dyna  Flex  costs  $2 
per  plate,  with  no  extra  cost  for  chemicals 
because  water  is  used. 

Dyna-Flex  plates  have  to  be  shipped  in 
dry  ice  because  of  their  heat  sensivity,  he 
said,  and  kept  refrigerated  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  plant  until  use. 

One  of  the  problems  concerning  these 
plates  and  others  described  by  the  panel  is 
a  satisfactory  lockup  system.  The  panel¬ 
ists  were  in  agreement  that  the  new  sys¬ 
tems  are  superior  in  quality  to  stereo  but 
do  not  match  the  offset  process. 

The  Davenport  (la.)  Times-Democrat 
switched  to  a  zinc  plate. 

Tom  L.  Williams,  business  manager  of 
the  Times-Democrat  said  they  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  zinc  and  will  stay  with  it  until 
something  better  comes  along. 

The  zinc  plate  cost,  excluding  the  film, 
is  $3.25  per  plate,  plus  50  cents  royalty, 
Williams  said. 

Williams  answering  a  question  from  the 
floor,  said  that  due  to  the  cost  per  plate 
the  newspapers  run  collect  at  all  times. 

Computers  have  moved  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  in  a  big  way. 

Several  newspaper  executives  described 
their  experiences  with  video  display  ter¬ 
minals  and  other  electronic  devices  and 
j  have  had  generally  favorable  results. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  for 
example,  is  now  using  the  ECRM  Au- 
1  toreader,  an  optical  character  recognition 


device,  to  expedite  news  and  advertising 
composition  and  cut  exTors. 

Fits  into  operation 

Joseph  Maynard,  composing  i-oom  fore¬ 
man,  said  the  EC^RM  “fits  well  in  our 
operations.” 

A  movie  made  by  the  manufactui'er  of 
the  system  in  the  Telegram  plant  showed 
how  the  ECRM  worked.  Nothing  is 
changed  for  the  reporter  and  editor,  it 
appeal’s,  but  once  it  leaves  the  copy  desk 
it’s  a  whole  new  bag. 

The  copy  is  inserted  into  an  Autoreadei’. 
It  then  comes  out  on  tape,  which  is  then 
ready  for  setting. 

A  major  advantage  of  this  device  and 
similar  methods  is  that  the  clean  copy  is 
prepared  before  actual  setting. 

The  Hendrix  video  display  terminal  is 
used  by  the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  according  to  Eric  Seacrest,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher. 

“It  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,”  he  said.  Correcting  stoiues 
before  they  are  set  is  one  of  the  key 
advantages,  he  said.  It  eliminates  the  need 
for  the  pi’inter  to  make  corrections  line  by 
line,  almost  cutting  the  time  in  half. 

A  special  “sci’olling”  feature  allows  the 
operator  to  scan  a  story  on  the  video 
screen,  line  by  line,  as  copy  is  vertically 
rolled  along  the  sci’een  in  a  continuous 
manner.  The  operater  may  stop  and  up¬ 
date  or  edit  at  any  point  in  the  stoi-y  and 
copy  will  automatically  adjust  itself  to  the 
new  text  length  I’equired  by  the  revised 
information. 

In  a  nutshell,  these  devices  provide  in¬ 
stantaneous  editing,  pi-oofreading  and  cor- 
i-ecting. 

Meeting  rliallenges 

S.  Eugene  Buttrill,  production  dii’ector 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  said  his  com¬ 
pany’s  use  of  Harris  video  display  ter¬ 
minals  is  a  way  the  industry  “can  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  future.  We  must  be 
as  modern  as  tomorrow.” 

A  first  for  the  Inland  meeting  was  the 
appearance  of  a  husband  and  wife  team 
as  featured  speakers.  Eliot  Janeway, 
noted  economist  and  business  columnist, 
spoke  on  the  state  of  the  economy,  while 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  commented  on  the 
state  of  women  in  the  labor  foi’ce. 

Wheeler  was  elected  president  of  In¬ 
land.  He  succeeds  Len  Small,  of 
Kankakee,  president  of  Small  Newspa- 
pei's.  Small  was  reelected  to  the  board  of 
directoi’s. 

Elected  vicepi-esident  was  R.  George 
Kuser  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Troy  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

Two  other  dii-ectors  elected  were  Ralph 
Roth,  publisher  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N. 
Dak.)  Herald,  and  Robei-t  N.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic 
and  Franklin  (Inc.)  Journal. 

Plant  expansion  begun 

The  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald 
has  started  a  $200,000  expansion  to  the 
west  of  its  pi'esent  building  at  138  W.  6th 
Ave.,  to  house  an  eight-page  press  unit,  a 
new  distribution  center  and  newsprint 
storage  area.  Completion  is  expected  in 
January  1972. 
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Keep  America  Beautiful. 

A  beautiful  America  is  a  prosperous  America.  And  a  thriving  textile  industry  can  help  keep  it  that  way. 
Because  this  country’s  textile-apparel  complex  supports  some  3.4  million  workers  The  directly  employed 
textile-apparel  workers,  alone,  earn  about  $1 1  billion  a  year.  And  pay  about  $1.4  billion  in  personal  taxes. 

And  buy  more  than  $2.5  million  worth  of  food.  And  spend  $2  billion  for  housing,  $1  billion  for  transportation. 
Which  is  something  to  ponder.  And  now  that  you  know  what  this  industry  means,  you  should  find  out  what  it  does. 
Ask  for  the  booklet,  "A  Profile  of  Textiles".  From  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 

1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202. 
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PROMOTION 

Star-Ledger  drive  to  end 
store  thefts  catches  on 


By  George  Wilt 

A  few  months  ago  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  launched  an  educational  campaign 
to  curb  shoplifting.  The  series,  including 
news  features  and  advertising  insertions, 
was  a  combined  effort  of  the  newspaper’s 
news  staff  and  the  retail  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  and  was  based  on  four  months 
of  research  and  planning. 

An  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  story 
(July  2,  1971)  on  the  campaign  told  news¬ 
papers  they  could  get  copies  of  the  ads  by 
writing  to  Phil  Wilcox  at  the  Star- 
Ledger. 

Since  the  completion  of  publication  of 
the  campaign,  Wilcox  pointed  out  that  the 
Star-Ledger  had  run  fifteen  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisements,  rotating  six  plates  for  six 
Sunday  and  nine  daily  insertions.  The 
campaign  totaled  37,800  lines,  which 
would  cost  a  major  retailer  approximately 
$35,000.  And,  he  added,  the  series  ran  at  a 
time  when  space  was  at  a  premium,  with 
the  Newark  News  on  strike. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  ads,  Wil¬ 
cox  said  that  he  had  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  more  than  10,000  19-by-25  posters 
on  heavy  coated  stock,  to  about  700  super¬ 
markets,  and  almost  all  large  retail  oper¬ 
ations  in  northern  New  Jersey,  in  reply  to 
specific  requests.  The  posters  were  mailed 
in  sets  of  six,  at  an  average  cost  of  35c 
per  set,  a  total  cost  of  more  than  $1,200, 
with  postage  pushing  the  price  tag  to  over 
$1,650. 

In  reply  to  requests  generated  by  arti¬ 
cles  and  reprint  of  the  ad  in  E&P,  the 


advertising  material  was  released  to  76 
other  newspapers  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 
Denmark,  W  publication  over  their  own 
logotypes,  and  provided  free  reproduction 
material  in  most  cases. 

The  cost  of  the  three-month  program, 
including  executive  and  creative  time,  was 
estimated  at  more  than  $45,000. 

The  entire  Shoplifting  project  Was  un¬ 
dertaken  as  a  public  service  by  the  Star- 
Ledger,  without  the  knowledge  or  urging 
of  any  advertisers,  social  or  civic  groups. 
No  effort  had  been  made  to  exploit  the 
activity  to  increase  Star-Ledger  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  “Shoplifting”  program  was  origi¬ 
nally  suggested  by  associate  publisher, 
Andrew  E.  Morgan,  who  administered  the 
project. 

*  *  * 

CARTOONS — The  North  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Citizen  has  published  a  booklet 
reprinting  64  cartoons  by  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Alavoine.  The  Citizen  sells  the 
booklet  for  $1  per  copy. 

*  *  * 

DOWNTOWN — To  assist  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
News  produced  an  eight-page  tabloid 
containing  reprints  of  a  series  of  stories 
on  downtown  problems  and  proposed  rem¬ 
edies.  Copy  pointed  out  that  the  problems 
are  “not  confined  to  any  one  area  of  the 
country,”  and  explained  that  the  tab’s 
contents  included  reprints  of  the  series 
written  by  Copley  correspondents. 


Injunction  giving 
access  to  welfare 
data  is  vacated 

Pennsylvania’s  State  Supreme  Court 
has  vacated  a  preliminary  injunction  by 
Commonwealth  Court  giving  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  limited  access  to  the  names, 
addresses  and  payments  made  to  relief 
recipients,  and  remanded  the  case  to  the 
Commonwealth  Ck>urt  for  full  hearings. 

The  newspaper  is  seeking  full  access  to 
all  welfare  records  for  an  investigation  of 
its  own  into  alleged  fraud  in  the  relief 
system. 

Justice  Henry  X.  O’Brien,  noting  that 
the  high  court  was  not  deciding  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  controversy,  said  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  lower  court  did  not  disclose 
a  case  requiring  extraordinary  relief 
through  the  injunction  method. 

In  a  concurring  opinion  Chief  Justice 
John  C.  Bell  said  the  “widespread  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion  of  fraud 
in  the  minds  of  the  general  public  with 
the  operation  of  the  public  welfare  system 
.  .  .  justifies,  requires  and  demands  a 
thorough  investigation  by  the  news  media, 
including  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
the  welfare  recipients  and  the  amount 
each  receives,  as  well  as  all  other  per¬ 
tinent  date,  together  with  the  right  of 
publication. 

“The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  nothing  less  than  this.  Free  people 
and  a  free  land  cannot  exist  if  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  are  run  in  camera  (a  law 
term  meaning  in  private) . 

Inquirer  Executive  Editor  John  Mc- 
Mullan  said  “the  loser  in  the  court’s 
refusal  to  uphold  a  preliminary  injunction 
is  the  public,”  adding  that  meantime  wel¬ 
fare  abuses  continue. 

Governor’s  attitude 

Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  issue,  said  “We  are  not  pre¬ 
venting  the  disclosure  of  welfare  lists,  but 
we  are  bound  by  federal  law  not  to  make 
them  public  unless  and  until  the  courts 
tell  us  otherwise.” 

Since  public  welfare  involves  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  governmental  funds  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  persons  who  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  eligible  to  receive  such  dis¬ 
tributions,  the  Inquirer  argued,  the  vouch¬ 
ers,  accounts  or  lists  of  such  persons  are 
plainly  public  records  under  the  act. 

The  attorneys  also  argued  that  the 
newspaper  has  a  clear  right  of  access  to 
the  records  under  the  State  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Code  and  its  regulations. 

It  also  said  that  to  interpret  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Code  as  the  state  contended  as  “de¬ 
nying  access  to  a  newspaper  of  the  only 
records  by  which  the  expenditure  of  enor¬ 
mous  amounts  of  public  funds  can  be 
traced,  analyzed,  investigated  and  evalu¬ 
ated,  would  constitute  an  infringement  of 
freedom  of  the  press.” 
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USE  COLOR  IN  ALTOONA 

for  the  test  that  satisfies  .  .  . 
at  just  a  little  extra! 

Testing  with  color  in  Altoona 
is  the  fast  way  to  get  the  answers 
you  need  when  you  launch  a  new 
campaign.  Isolation,  compact  size, 
typical  distribution  and  coopera¬ 
tive  local  merchants  make  testing 
easy,  with  almost  overnight  feedback 
of  response  to  your  ads. 

Quality  color  costs  less  in  Altoona, 
and  one  advertising  medium  does 
the  job— the  daily  newspaper  that 
reaches  98*54  of  Altoona  families,  4 
out  of  5  homes  in  the  market. 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER'i~CIRCULATION  35,684 


ROP  SPOT  AND  FULL 
COLOR  AND  HI-FI 
INSERTS  ACCEPTED 


Eltoona  SOlttror 


Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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Society  of  editors 
increases  officers 
and  alters  quotas 

Two  major  and  eight  minor  “perfect¬ 
ing”  amendments  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  were  approved  by  the  Society’s  board 
of  directors  at  its  recent  fall  meeting.  The 
amendments  will  become  effective  upon 
ratification  by  the  membership  at  the 
Society’s  convention  in  Washington,  April 
18-21, 1972. 

Last  spring  ASNE  President  C.  A. 
(“Pete”)  McKnight  appointed  a  Special 
Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendment 
to  review  the  recent  constitutional  changes 
and  to  examine  the  various  sections 
with  a  view  to  bringing  them  in  accord 
with  established  practice.  Newbold  Noyes, 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  and 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Society, 
was  named  chairman.  Serving  with  him 
were  two  other  past  presidents:  Lee 
Hills,  Knight  Newspapers,  and  Robert  C. 
Notson,  Portland  Oregonian. 

As  a  major  change,  the  committee  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  ASNE  “Ladder”  be  raised 
from  three  officers  to  four.  The  recent 
change  from  five  officers  to  three,  the 
committee  felt,  placed  too  much  work  on 
the  secretary-treasurer,  “with  a  prospect 
of  an  even  greater  load  in  the  future.” 
Also,  the  committee  thought  a  “fourth 
ladder  position  would  provide  another  spot 
in  which  to  place  a  potential  president 
who  might  otherwise  have  to  leave  the 
board  because  of  the  six-year  limitation 
on  board  service.” 

The  other  major  change  deals  with 
membership  quotas  from  the  various 
newspapers.  Currently,  the  Constitution 
permits  three  members  for  newspapers  in 
the  over- 100,000  category;  two  members 
for  newspapers  between  60,000-100-000; 
and  one  for  20,-50,000.  In  addition,  the 
Constitution  provides  that  seven  members 
representing  newspapers  with  less  than 
20,000  circulation  may  be  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  one  calendar  year. 

The  proposed  change  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Over  300,000 — four  members;  100,- 
000-300,000 — three  members ;  20,000-100,- 
— two  members;  under  20,000 — no  change. 

The  new  quota  arrangement  will  assist 
the  larger  newspapers  and  the  20,000-60,- 
000  newspapers.  Executives  from  those 
newspapers  should  now  find  it  easier  to 
nominate  their  directing  editors  for 
ASNE  membership.  The  board  also  feels 
the  change  will  be  helpful  in  its  selective 
membership  recruitment. 

• 

DM's  reject  union  bid 

A  bid  by  Local  406  of  the  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union  to  orga¬ 
nize  Newaday  circulation  district  manag¬ 
ers  was  defeated  in  an  election  recently. 
The  district  managers,  by  a  vote  of 
156-114,  chose  not  to  be  represented  by  the 
union.  There  are  283  circulation  district 
managers  working  in  43  zones  at  the  Long 
Island  newspaper. 


British  Columbia 
papers  win  awards 

Writers  for  the  Powell  River  News,  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  North  Shore  Citizen 
and  the  Salmon  Arm  Observer  are  the 
winners  of  MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited’s 
ninth  annual  journalism  awards  competi¬ 
tion  for  British  Columbia  weekly  and  se¬ 
mi-weekly  newspapers. 

The  first  award  of  $500  was  won  by 
John  Small,  former  editor  of  the  Powell 
River  News;  the  second  award  of  $260 
went  to  Jack  Emberley,  former  reporter 
with  the  North  Shore  Citizen ;  and  Gordon 


Priestman,  editor  of  the  Salmon  Arm  Ob¬ 
server  received  a  $100  award  for  honor¬ 
able  mention. 

Presentation  of  the  awards  was  made 
Oct.  8  at  the  annual  meeting  of  B.C. 
Weekly  Newspapers  Association  by  Peter 
M.  Downes,  MB’s  vicepresident,  corporate 
communications. 

The  entries  were  judged  by  an  indepen¬ 
dent  panel  composed  of  Douglas  Sutcliffe, 
General  Manager,  B.C.  Operations,  Domi¬ 
nion  Construction  Ltd.;  Alan  Jessup,  edi¬ 
torial  page  edotor  of  The  Province;  and 
Alan  Morley,  veteran  newspaperman  and 
author. 


Sunday 
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.  .  Extra  pages  mean  deadlines. 
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Constitutional  issue  rises 
in  free  press  testimony 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star,  told  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
that  the  Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act,  the  bill 
which  is  under  consideration  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  might  be  unconstitutional  because 
of  conflict  with  other  articles  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  indicated  tentative  con¬ 
currence  with  Fitzpatrick’s  views.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  question  will  be  dealt  with 
in  whatever  report  the  Ervin  group  sub¬ 
mits  on  S.1311,  the  pending  bill. 

Fitzpatrick’s  opinion  bore  directly  upon 
the  issue  of  subpoenas  of  newsmen  to 
testify  before  grand  juries  and  the  de¬ 
mand  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  re¬ 
quire  disclosure  of  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  and  sources.  The  Newsmen’s  Privi¬ 
lege  Act  would  give  newsmen  the  statuto- 
i*y  right  to  withhold  the  identity  of  their 
news  sources  and  the  information  obtained 
in  confidence  and  protect  them  from 
prosecution  for  contempt  for  refusal  to 
disclose  such  information  to  grand  juries 
or  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

There  are  other  freedoms  which  some¬ 
times  clash  with  the  First  Amendment 
freedom  of  the  press,  Fitzpatrick  said, 
and  one  of  them  “is  directly  concerned 
with  bearing  witness.” 

“Articles  VI  and  VII  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  have  to  do  with  criminal  trials  and 
civil  suits,  “the  Virginia  editor  said.  “In 
both  criminal  trials  and  civil  suits  there 
are  Constitutional  requirements  for  com¬ 
pulsory  process  to  obtain  witnesses  in  the 
search  for  truth  and  justice.  Compulsory 
process  means  the  right  to  subpoena  and 
the  right  of  trial  judges  to  hold  witnesses 
in  contempt  for  refusal  to  testify. 

“I  believe  there  is  no  exception  to  this 
Constitutional  right  to  summon  witnesses 
that  excludes  newsmen  from  the  same  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  serve  the  public  interest 
that  is  required  of  everybody  else.” 

Possible  grant  to  Congress 

Newspapermen  who  favor  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  shield  laws,  should  consider  that 
in  supporting  a  grant  of  immunity  to 
newsmen  from  testifying,  they  might  be 
“supporting  a  proposition  that  grants 
Congress  a  limiting  power.  Once  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  limitation  is  adopted  who  will 
dare  predict  when  the  limitation  on  immu¬ 
nity  will  end?”  Fitzpatrick  asked. 

He  added  that  newspapermen  were  per¬ 
haps  fortunate  that  there  were  not  any 
spelled-out  acts  of  Congress  that  would 
force  disclosure.  The  absence  of  statutory 
compulsion,  Fitzpatrick  said,  permits  “the 
individual  newspaperman  to  choose  his 
course,  right  or  wrong,  according  to  his 
own  principles.  Balanced  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  concepts  will  be  the  concept  of  the 
individual  court  as  to  whether  the  cause 


of  justice  is  served  or  not  by  the  refu¬ 
sal. 

“In  sum,  a  shield  law  that  attempts  to 
exempt  newsmen  from  testifying  may  be 
unconstitutional  inasmuch  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantees  defendants  the  right  to 
summon  witnesses  in  criminal  cases. 

“A  shield  law  that  excludes  exceptions 
is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  become,  by  frequent  amend¬ 
ment,  a  law  that  does  not  protect 
newsmen  from  revealing  their  sources  but 
a  law  that  requires  them  to  do  so. 

“A  shield  law  that  attempts  to  grant 
newsmen  privileges  other  citizens  do  not 
possess  is  not  an  altogether  becoming  pos¬ 
ture  for  newsmen  to  assume.  I  do  not 
think  newspapermen  should  be  proud  of 
seeking  an  immunity  broader  than  anyone 
else  possesses  under  the  Constitution.” 

Judge  disagrees 

Judge  Robert  B.  Williamson,  chairman 
of  a  Task  Force  on  Government  Power 
and  Press  Freedom  organized  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  preceded 
Fitzpatrick  as  a  witness  and  disagreed 
with  his  position  as  to  shield  laws.  He 
said  that,  from  the  evidence  before  the 
Task  Force,  a  majority  of  the  group  was 
“satisfied  that  a  newsmen’s  privilege,  un¬ 
der  a  shield  law  is  desirable.” 

“We  favor  a  limited,  or  qualified  privi¬ 
lege,  covering  news  media,  such  as  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  radio  and  television, 
news  letters  and  news  services,”  Judge 
Williamson  said. 

“The  common  law  recognizes  no  privi¬ 
lege  for  the  newsgatherer.  Any  privilege, 
therefore,  must  be  based  on  the  First 
Amendment  or  on  shield  statutes.  We  ex¬ 
press  no  view  on  the  constitutional  issues 
now  before  the  (Supreme)  Court  in  the 
Caldwell,  Pappas  and  Branzburg  cases. 
Whatever  the  decision  on  constitutional  is¬ 
sues,  statute  law  will  very  likely  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  implement  the  shield.” 

Legal  controls  over  press  subpoenas 
would  discourage  their  use.  Judge  Wil¬ 
liamson  said.  Newsmen,  he  added,  should 
not  be  compelled  to  be  “a  ready  source 
of  evidence  for  either  the  state  or  the 
accused.  He  should  not  be  a  sitting  duck 
for  a  subpoena.” 

Safety  valve  clause 

But,  according  to  the  jurist  from  Au¬ 
gusta,  Maine,  “there  comes  a  time  when 
the  needs  of  Justice  outweigh  the  needs  of 
the  privileged  newsman.”  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  he  thought  that  S  1311  should  contain 
a  “public  necessity”  safety  valve  clause 
which  would  permit  courts  to  compel  dis¬ 
closure  “when  the  information  is  required 
to  prevent  a  threat  to  human  life,  espion¬ 
age  or  foreign  aggression.” 

Judge  Williamson  devoted  part  of  his 


testimony  to  discussion  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  cases,  but  said  his  group  did  not 
undertake  to  make  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  its  examination  of  the  issues. 

Lawyers  are  opposed 

“Journalists  in  general  and  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  Task  Force  stand  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  right  of  the  press  to  publish  with  no 
prior  restraints  whatsoever,”  he  said,  but 
lawyers  do  not  accept  the  absolute  ap¬ 
proach. 

“I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Task  Force,” 
the  Judge  said.  “I  am  not  an  ‘absolutist.’ 
Within  the  constitution  there  is  room,  I 
believe,  to  establish  protection  against  dis¬ 
closure  of  top  secret,  classified  papers,  or 
state  secrets.”  He  assumed,  however,  that 
there  was  no  question  of  the  right  to 
declare  unlawful  the  publication  of  such 
material  “with  suitable  penalties.” 

Fred  P.  Graham,  Supreme  Court  report¬ 
er  for  the  New  York  Times,  appeared 
with  Judge  Williamson  as  “raporteur”  for 
the  Task  Force,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
His  testimony  concerned  what  he  called  “a 
subtle  and  apparently  1  growing  form  of 
governmental  penetration  of  the  news 
media,  in  which  police  either  pose  as 
newsmen  or  employ  them  as  paid  in¬ 
formers;  and  a  constitutional  double  stan¬ 
dard  applied  by  some  officials  to  the  un¬ 
derground  press,  granting  it  a  watered 
down  version  of  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  or  none  at  all.” 

Graham  said  it  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  Task  Force  that  journalists  should  not 
be  employed  by  the  FBI  as  paid  in¬ 
formants,  and  that  the  practice  of  “news 
reporters  in  accepting  employment  as  in¬ 
formers  is  unethical  and  contrary  to  the 
trust  required  of  professional  journalists.” 

Police  posing  as  newsmen  or  photogra¬ 
phers,  Graham  said,  makes  the  reporters’ 
job  more  difficult  “and  may  on  occasion 
make  that  job  impossible”  by  impairing 
the  availability  of  information. 

As  to  the  underground  press,  Graham 
said  it  was  being  called  to  the  attention  of 
a  Congressional  committee  because  local 
authorities  had  refused  the  protection  and 
denied  privileges  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  radical  newspapers  and  their  re¬ 
porters.  He  said  they  should  be  given  the 
same  First  Amendment  protection  as  the 
established  press. 

Rights  for  broadcasters 

Throughout  the  Ervin  Committee’s 
hearings,  spokesmen  for  the  broadcast 
media,  including  Frank  Stanton  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Cronkite  of  CBS,  and  Julian  Goodman 
of  NBC,  have  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
law  that  would  accord  to  the  electronic 
media  the  same  First  Amendment  rights 
and  protection  that  the  print  media  en¬ 
joys. 

The  latest  television  executive  to  testify 
was  Elmer  Lower,  vice  president  of  ABC 
and  President  of  ABC’s  news  department. 
He  deplored  any  attempt  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  intrude  upon  the  editorial  prerog¬ 
atives  of  broadcasting  and  asserted  that 
“broadcast  journalism  must  enjoy  the  full¬ 
est  freedom  from  government  interfer¬ 
ence.” 
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70s:  PAYOFF  YEARS  FROM  SPACE 

NEO*  Space;  Farming  and  Fishing  from  565  Miies  Out! 


200  billion 
bits  of 
information 
per  day 


The  Earth  is  an  8000-mile¬ 
wide  spacecraft,  in  perpetual 
orbit  around  the  sun  and  manned 
by  3V2  billion  “terranauts.”  Like 
all  spacecraft,  Earth’s  supplies 
of  water,  food,  air  and  other 
resources  are  limited — their  use 
governed  by  a  delicate  life  sup¬ 
port  system  called  ecology. 

Until  recently,  we  terranauts 
thought  little  of  preserving  this 
delicate  balance  of  supplies. 
But  man’s  abuse  of  his  en¬ 
vironment,  the  source  of  his 
supplies,  has  come  into  focus 
in  recent  years  as  pollution, 
famines,  droughts,  floods, 
blights,  and  other  catastrophies 
continue  to  threaten  the  very 
future  of  our  good  spaceship. 
Earth.  So,  man  is  searching  for 
new  ways  and  methods  to 
utilize  his  invaluable  resources 
and  protect  his  delicate  life  sup¬ 
port  system. 

One  of  the  ways  he’s  turning 
to  is  NEO-Space,  the  dark  cold 
vacuum  surrounding  Earth  from 
100  to  22,000  miles  out.  NEO- 
Space,  the  near-earth  orbit 
region  of  space,  will  be  a  van¬ 
tage  point  from  which  satellites 
can  monitor  the  heaith  of  our 
resources,  calling  attention  to 
problem  areas  before  they  be¬ 
come  critical  and  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  new,  untapped  sources 
of  food — literally  helping  us  to 
farm  and  fish  from  hundreds  of 
miles  out! 

And,  now,  plans  are  well  un¬ 
derway  for  a  new  kind  of  satel¬ 
lite,  derived  from  experience 
we’ve  gained  with  communica¬ 
tions  and  meteorological  satel¬ 
lites,  but  dedicated  solely  to 
helping  man  better  utilize  his 
Earth’s  resources.  Today,  the 
first  satellite  in  a  series  of  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satel¬ 
lites,  ERTS  A,  is  being  devel¬ 
oped;  and  it  will  be  launched 
next  spring.  From  its  near-polar 
orbit  565  miles  above  the  earth, 
ERTS  A  will  focus  a  three- 
camera  system  on  the  earth  in 
100  X  100  mile  squares,  covering 
the  earth  every  18  days.  It  will 
relay  information  about  Earth 
resources — and  about  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  detect  and  keep 
track  of  them  —  to  data  relay 
stations  in  Alaska,  California 
and  Maryland.  The  goal  of  these 
early  flights,  aside  from  provid¬ 
ing  new  information  on  environ¬ 
ment,  will  be  to  develop  tech¬ 
nologies,  equipment  and  data 
handling  methods  for  more 
sophisticated,  operational  Earth 
Resources  Satellites.  ERTS  A, 
in  the  meantime,  will  be  able 
to  produce  300,000  “data  prod¬ 
ucts”  and  map  100  million 
square  miles  a  week.  It  will 
cover  the  same  scene  20  times 
a  year,  and  provide  200,000,000,- 
000  bits  of  information  a  day! 

Three  important  developments 
have  led  us  to  utilize  NEO- 
Space  to  study  Earth’s  re¬ 


sources.  First,  the  ability  to 
accurately  and  effectively  mea¬ 
sure  earthly  phenomena  from 
aloft  has  been  demonstrated. 
Aerial  photography  and  satellite 
sensing  have  proven  valuabie  in 
several  areas:  accurate  weather 
forecasts,  detection  of  forest 
fires,  study  of  agriculture,  and 
geological  activities. 

The  second  is  the  perfection 
of  “false  color”  photography. 
This  technique,  including  famil¬ 
iar  infrared  photography,  aliows 
us  to  capture  characteristic 
“signatures”  of  various  living 
things  photographicaliy,  and  to 
analyze,  in  great  detail,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing  photographed. 
Wheat,  for  example,  looks  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  grains — that  is, 
it  has  a  different  “signature” 
when  photographed  with  special 
lenses  and  films  designed  for 
the  blue,  green,  red  and  near 
infrared  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
And  diseased  wheat  will  appear 
different  from  healthy  wheat. 

The  third  development  has 
been  the  tremendous  increase 
in  capacity  and  speed  of  com¬ 
puters  to  process  the  data 
generated  from  aircraft  and 
satellite  sensors.  For  instance, 
the  Nimbus  I  meteorological 
satellite,  launched  in  1964  sent 
back  43,000,000  bits  of  data 
daily,  while  just  six  years  later. 
Nimbus  4  is  transmitting  almost 
700,000,000  bits  of  information 
every  day. 

The  ERTS  data  collection  sys¬ 
tem  will  provide  a  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  better  management 
of  the  world’s  resources  and  will 
detect  trouble  zones  early 
enough  for  prompt  remedial  ac¬ 
tion.  Some  promising  areas  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Agriculture:  Experts  esti¬ 
mate  that  food  production  must 
be  doubled  by  1985,  and  tripled 
by  the  year  2000.  They  estimate 
that  as  much  as  20  percent  of 
globai  crop  production  is  lost 
annually  because  of  infestation 
and  disease.  In  1970,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  15  percent  of  the  U.S.  corn 
crop,  some  710  million  bushels 
of  corn,  was  destroyed  by  corn 
blight.  Satellites  could  monitor 
crop  conditions  and  help  predict 
diseases  and  droughts  and  even 
soil  conditions  to  aid  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  biights.  Satel¬ 
lites  could  also  help  predict  the 
sizes  of  harvests  globally,  an 
important  element  in  efficient 
agricultural  management.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  every  dollar 
spent  in  remote  sensing  research 
will  return  five  dollars  in  benefits, 
if  the  proper  investments  in  oper¬ 
ational  systems  are  made,  world 
wide  benefits  may  add  up  to  $45 
billion  over  the  next  two  dec¬ 
ades.  They  base  these  predic¬ 
tions  on  studies  such  as  those 
made  of  the  hypothesized  effect 
of  satellite  sensing  on  U.S.  rice 
production  management  and 
wheat  rust  control.  The  studies 


showed  that  sateliite-borne  sys¬ 
tems  could  yield  nearly  $6V2 
billion  in  real  economic  benefits 
from  these  two  small  segments 
of  agriculture  alone. 

•  Water  and  oceans  manage¬ 
ment:  Oceans  cover  71  percent 
of  the  planet,  over  143  million 
square  miles.  They  are  our  great¬ 
est,  as  well  as  least-tapped  nat¬ 
ural  resource,  not  only  as  a 
source  of  food  and  minerals,  but 
also  because  of  their  effect  on 
our  weather.  Satellites  can  mon¬ 
itor  ocean  temperatures,  detect 
icebergs,  and  measure  the  growth 
and  decline  of  glaciers.  Satellites 
have  already  led  fishermen  in 
Taiwan  to  an  area  previously 
undiscovered,  but  rich  with  fish. 
By  measuring  minute  changes  in 
temperatures,  satellites  may  lead 
us  precisely  to  schools  of  fish, 
allowing  fishermen  to  become 
harvesters  rather  than  hunters. 

In  the  fresh  water  area,  satel¬ 
lites  could  provide  an  inventory 
of  lake  and  reservoir  levels,  also 
show  snow  levels;  allow  quicker 
predictions  of  potential  floods; 
and  help  us  improve  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  water  resources. 
For  example,  by  the  year  2000, 
per  capita  use  of  water  in  the 
U.S.  will  have  increased  from 
1500  to  2500  gallons  per  day 
in  order  to  support  a  U.S. 
population  of  some  350  million 
people.  To  accomplish  this,  one 
scientist  says  that  we  would 
have  to  utilize  75%  of  the  total 
average  run-off  from  all  U.S. 
rivers.  Satellites  will  help  solve 
this  problem  by  providing  new 
and  comprehensive  water  re¬ 
source  information  to  help  man¬ 
age  our  essential  supply  of  fresh 
water,  regionally  and  nationally. 

•  Pollution  and  other  areas: 
Early  detection  and  precise 
measurement  can  contribute 
greatly  to  helping  maintain  our 
delicate  life  support  system.  In¬ 
formation  from  satellites  could: 

— Monitor  pollutant  concen¬ 
trations  in  the  air  and  distribu¬ 


tion  of  water  pollutants  such  as 
oil  waste,  floating  algae,  foam 
and  sediments.  Studies  which 
have  shown  that  oil  spills  can 
be  spotted  and  tracked  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  may  lead  to  a 
satellite-borne  system  on  a 
global  basis. 

— Measure  precipitation,  soii 
moisture,  temperature  and  wind 
action  which  can  aid  in  early 
fire  hazard  prediction  in  forests. 

— Aid  in  predicting  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
and  accurate  iocation  and  sur¬ 
vey  of  mineral  resources. 

— Correlate  malaria  breeding 
phenomena  such  as  land/water 
distribution,  and  land  and  water 
temperature  for  quick  and  accu¬ 
rate  combatting  of  potential 
disease. 

There  are  many  more  areas 
where  we  terranauts  on  Earth 
will  benefit  from  Earth  Re¬ 
sources  Satellite  information, 
too  many  to  list  here.  The  bene¬ 
fits  will  be  for  all  mankind: 
while  direct  participation  in 
ERTS  programs  will  involve 
more  than  25  countries,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  distributed  through 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  more 
than  60  countries.  Global  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  attacked  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis. 

We  are  into  the  reai  payoff 
years  in  space,  an  age  in  which 
we  are  seeing  significant  eco¬ 
nomic  gains  from  the  space  in¬ 
vestments  of  the  ’60s.  We  are 
using  NEO-Space  to  help  solve 
many  problems  on  Earth,  and 
we’re  using  NEO-Space  because 
it’s  better  and  cheaper  than  do¬ 
ing  things  with  more  traditional 
earth  bound  systems.  By  help¬ 
ing  improve  communications,  in¬ 
sure  against  weather  disasters, 
and  feed  and  support  the  Earth’s 
billions  of  inhabitants,  NEO- 
Space  is  making  the  ’70s  the 
Payoff  Years  from  Space.  Space 
Division,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania. 
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NEAR  EARTH  ORBIT 


the  press 
to  grow  with 


With  a  Colorflex  Newspaper  Web  Offset 
Press,  you  start  with  just  the  amount 
of  press  capability  you  need— perhaps 
two  or  three  units.  You  can  expand  as 
your  printing  requirements  grow— unit 
by  unit— all  the  way  up  to  eight  webs— 
64  pages  at  speeds  up  to  45,000  PPH. 

Colorflex’s  stacked  configuration  saves 
you  valuable  floor  space  .  .  .  means 
shorter  web  leads  .  .  .  facilitates  easy 
color  register. 

The  color  unit  is  the  most  flexible  in  the 


industry.  It  may  be  superimposed  on 
the  black  unit  for  full  color  or  used 
separately  for  black  and  white  capacity 
with  spot  color. 

Other  important  advantages  for  new 
plant  operations:  Colorflex  is  simple  to 
operate;  the  price  is  right;  and -Wood- 
Hoe  guarantees  you  a  continuity  of 
concerned  service  that  will  stay  close 
to  your  press  for  all  the  years  it  will 
be  working  for  you. 

Let  us  help  you  grow. 


j  Telephone  or  write 


301  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.  J.  07632 
(201)567-9090 


688  South  2nd  Street,  Plainfield.  N.  J.  07060 
(201)756-5700 


C^orge  Bliss  returns 
to  Chicago  Tribune 

George  W.  Bliss,  chief  investi¬ 
gator  for  the  Better  Govern¬ 
ment  Association  and  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  reporter,  re¬ 
joined  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trih- 
une  as  director  of  the  investiga¬ 
tive  Task  Force  and  will  be  ac¬ 
tive  in  other  in-depth  reporting 
efforts  by  staff  members. 

Bliss  was  a  Tribune  reporter 
from  1952  to  1968  and  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
reporting  scandals  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sanitary  District.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  investigative  work. 
Bliss  also  covered  the  labor  beat. 


Franklin  R.  Little,  editor  provide  specialized  assistance  to 
and  publisher  of  the  Ogdens-  the  17  newspaper  divisions  of 
burg  (N.Y.)  Journal,  received  a  Harte-Hanks. 

North  Country  citation  from  St.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lawrence  University  in  Canton,  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  former 
N.Y.  on  October  16  for  dis-  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  re- 
tinguished  community  service,  signed  the  presidency  of  the 

Washington  Post,  to  become  an 
independent  management  con¬ 
sultant.  Katharine  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  Post,  said  that 
Ignatius  would  remain  as  a  di- 
rector  of  the  Washington  Post 
Jewell  Friedman,  formerly  Company  and  act  as  a  consult- 
on  city  staff  of  the  Hartford  ant  in  the  future.  Ignatius  has 
(Conn.)  Times— to  city  staff,  been  president  of  the  Post  since 
MILTON  I.  STEWART,  new*  editor  of  Rockville  (Conn.)  Journnl-ln-  January  21,  1969. 
the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler,  hat  Quirer. 
been  appointed  managing  editor. 

Jerry  Drew — named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  assistant  Appointment  of  Arthur 

editor  of  the  Coalinga  (Cal.)  Higbee  as  United  Press  Inter- 
Record.  national  manager  for  Vietnam 

*  ♦  •  has  been  announced.  Higbee  suc- 

Mary  Ford  Hann  retired  Bert  Okuley  who  has 

after  18  years  with  the  Dela-  been  transferred  to  Hong  Kong 
ware  County  Times,  Chester,  Pa.  following  more^  than  three  years 
Joining  the  staff  as  reporters  Vietnam.  Higbee  joined  UPI 
are  Sttsan  M.  Git.t.kr  and  I.iNDA  Detroit  in  1950. 


E.  J.  McCabe  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


Charles  Allen  Osolin  joined 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  copy  editor. 


James  S.  Garrett  and  Don¬ 
ald  H.  Snook  joined  the  retail 
advertising  staff  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  ( Idaho)  Tribune. 


Irene  C.  Brown  special  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  Press,  to  w’omen’s 
editor. 


Joe  Rice  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News- American — promot¬ 
ed  to  classified  sales  manager. 


Paul  R.  LaRocque,  former 
news  executive  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wise.)  Journal  and 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  has 
been  appointed  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 


ROBE31T  J.  CULLINAN  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press — 
promoted  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


Darwin  C.  Wile  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  market¬ 
ing  for  Sun  Newspapers,  Edina, 
Minn.  Wile  previously  had  been 
a  vicepresident  of  marketing 
with  Data  Action  Co.  and  earlier 
had  been  a  branch  manager  for 
SCM  Corp.  and  midwest  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager  for  Con¬ 
trol  Data. 


Edward  Chinnock,  reporter 
for  the  Rockville  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Inquirer — named  to  the  new¬ 
ly  created  position  of  city  edi¬ 
tor. 


SHOP  TALK  before  his  address  to  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  in 
Pittsburgh  is  enjoyed  by  C.  A.  McKnight,  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  as  he  meets  (from  left]  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Dardanell,  wife  of  the  association  president; 
Barney  G.  Cameron,  business  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  Mr.  Dardanell.  (Pittsburgh 
Press  photo  for  E&P  by  Edward  A.  ^ank) 
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Schiirz  heads 
newspapers’ 
finance  group 

Franklin  D,  Schurz  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers. 

He  succeeds  Frederick  G. 
Harris,  comptroller  -  assistant 
secretary.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
who  was  made  a  director. 

They  were  chosen  October  25 
by  the  board  of  directors  during 
the  Institute’s  24th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel. 

In  the  election,  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Collow  progressed  from  second 
vicepresident  to  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Lawrence  D.  Guelfo 
III  was  named  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  McCollow  is  vicepresident- 
finance  and  corporate  planning, 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel. 
Guelfo  is  comptroller.  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate. 

For  secretary,  the  board  chose 
R.  E.  Hallowell,  vicepresident 
of  finance,  Seattle  Times.  The 
new  treasurer  is  Bernard  M. 
Crosby,  comptroller,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  Daily  News  and 
Sunday  Republican. 

Schurz,  who  joined  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1961,  has  served  as  a 
director,  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  steering  committees 
and  as  first  and  second  vice- 
president.  Born  in  South  Bend, 
he  took  his  first  job  with  the 
Tribune  in  1956,  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  Harvard  University 
and  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  and 
serving  in  the  Army  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  1952-54.  For  nearly 
five  years,  ending  in  1970, 
Schurz  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Mail;  he  assumed  his 
present  post  last  January. 

Schurz  is  also  secretary  and 
a  director  of  the  Tribune  and  a 
director  of  the  Herald-Mail 
Company,  as  well  as  president 
of  WDJB  Television,  Inc.,  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va. 

At  INCFO’s  business  meet¬ 
ing,  the  following  new  directors 
were  chosen:  Gordon  A.  Cal- 
verley,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette;  Melvin  L. 
Finch  Jr.,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
&  Observer  and  Times;  Milton 
J.  Mueller,  Jadcson  (Mich.) 
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Citizen  Patriot;  Nicholas  G. 
Penniman  IV,  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Journal  and  State  Regis¬ 
ter;  William  F.  Robertson,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader;  Brian  H.  Shelley, 
Southam  Press,  Toronto,  and 
Ray  W.  Youngblood,  Houston 
Chronicle.  McCollow  was  re¬ 
named  to  the  board. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lee  Smits — named  to  the  new 
post  of  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette.  He  began  work¬ 
ing  for  the  paper  as  a  classified 
advertising  salesman  in  1953. 
Delbert  Heuvlemans  —  named 
retail  advertising  manager  to 
succeed  the  late  Milton  Wick- 
man.  Donald  F.  Blohowiak — 
promoted  to  assistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Stuart  R.  Beck,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Vegas  Daily  Optic — 
new  president  of  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  V.  Barmann,  Ohio 
State  Journal  reporter  from 
1951  to  1959  and  recently  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Exponent  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Press  Union  in  Cleveland. 

*  *  * 

David  A.  Rood,  former  editor 
of  the  Manistique  Pioneer-Trib¬ 
une  and  general  manager  of  the 
Clare  Sentinel — now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press. 

*  *  * 

David  J.  Bishop — from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  News  to  news  editor  of 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  re¬ 
placing  John,  M.  Middlesworth, 
who  resigned  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier. 
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Val  Cardinale,  a  former  New 
York  Mirror  and  Queens  Post 
staffer — now  editor  of  ANNY 
{Advertising  News  of  New 
York),  moving  up  from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  succeed  JoE  FlTZ- 
Morris,  who  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  of  Barnett, 
Zlotnick  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Vanderpass  is  a  new 
sports  writer  for  the  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  replac¬ 
ing  Ron  Witt,  who  moved  to 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

«  *  # 

Clyde  C.  Long,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch  for  15  years, 
has  retired.  He  began  working 
for  the  Dayton  Daily  News  in 
1922  while  he  was  a  high  school 
student.  His  successor  as  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  editor  is  Robert 
Waldron,  a  member  of  the  staff 
for  13  years. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  P.  Kavulich — from 
manager  of  customer  accounting 
for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union  to  controller  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press  Co.  He  worked  for 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  before  joining 
the  Gannett  organization  in 
1969. 

*  «  « 

Ronald  H.  Einstoss.  Los  An- 
geles  Times  reporter  on  the  Hall 
of  Justice  beat  for  nine  years, 
becomes  managing  editor  of  the 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta  on 
January  1.  The  Times-Delta  is 
a  member  of  the  Speidel  group. 
*  *  « 

Gary  Dixon  has  replaced 
Barry  Burtz  on  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Roseburg 
(Ore.)  Daily  News -Review. 
Burtz  moved  to  the  ad  staff  of 
the  Eugene  Register-Guard. 

«  * 

Kirby  Ward,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Salida 
(Colo.)  Mountain  Mail.  Chan 
Edmonds,  formerly  manager  of 
the  paper,  continues  as  general 
manager  of  the  Sentinel  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  which  owns  the  Mail 
and  other  Colorado  newspapers. 
*  *  * 

William  Orr — from  editor  of 
the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Salida  (Colo.)  Mountain  Mail, 
replacing  Carol  Edmunps,  who 
moves  to  Grand  Junction.  Orr 
has  been  a  reporter  for  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  and  Anchorage  Daily 
Times. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

International  Award-Win¬ 
ning  Circulation  Manager 
now  available.  See  “Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  —  Circula¬ 
tion”  ad  in  classified  col¬ 
umns  under  Box  1477. 


CHARLES  J.  HICKEY,  formerly 
vicepresident/finance  for  Bell  & 
Howell  Co.,  has  been  elected  con¬ 
troller  of  New  York  News  Inc.  and 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  Inc.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  Law  School  and  practiced 
tax  law. 

*  «  * 

Gilbert  Rowland,  assistant 
production  manager  of  the  New 
Haven  Newspapers  —  elected 
president  of  the  New  England 
Mechanical  Conference. 

*  «  « 

Joseph  A.  Taylor,  University 
of  Texas  associate  professor  of 
journalism,  was  cited  by  the 
Americas  Foundation  “in  recog¬ 
nition  of  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  hemispheric  understand¬ 
ing  during  1971.”  The  citation 
included  a  check  for  $1,000. 

*  * 

Bill  Greding  is  now  produc¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Fernald  Washburn,,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Paper  of  Central 
Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  ad  department  of  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 
*  *  « 

Stan  Gelman  —  from  the 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  to 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News  staff. 
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Big  savings  in 
engraver^  plates! 


Presensitized  and  regular  Micro-Metal  are 
now  available  in  .040  gauge.  The  thinner  material 
means  a  substantial  cost  reduction  for  you. 

A 1 7  X  23  sheet  of  Presensitized  Micro-Metal  40 
lists  550  less  than  the  1 6  gauge.  The  23  x  32  is 
$1 .10  less.  Regular  Micro-Metal  40,  in  the  same 
sizes,  saves  you  600  and  $1 .1 0.  List  prices  on  all 
other  sizes  are  proportionately  lower.  Volume 
discounts  still  apply  to  cut  your  costs  even  more. 

Micro-Metal  40  reduces  processing  costs, 
too.  It  only  requires  an  etching  depth  of  .030 
—this  means  less  time  in  the  bath,  more  plates 
per  bath  and  lower  chemical  costs.  The  use  of 


thicker  base  in  the  composing  room  is  quickly 
paid  for  by  the  cost  savings  using  Micro-Metal  40. 

This  money  saving  breakthrough  is  a  result 
of  the  advanced  casting,  rolling  and  fabricating 
techniques  developed  at  our  new,  modern 
plant  in  Greeneville,  Tennessee.  It  is  the  first 
innovation  in  a  series  planned  to  help  you 
get  greater  production  at  lower  costs. 

There  is  more  to  come. 

BALL  METAL  &  CHEMKAL 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  CORPORATION 

GREENEVILLE,  TENN.  377-13 


‘Initiative  board  *  display  is  the  goal 


Seemingly  exhausted,  a  grizzly  bear  lies 
on  a  rock  in  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo. 

The  photogfraph  shown  above  was  taken 
during  a  stretch  of  90  degree  plus 
weather  in  Southern  California  this  past 
summer,  and  the  effort  proved  to  be  worth 
$100  for  G.  Robert  Smith,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Out¬ 
look. 

He  won  the  $100  from  an  air  condition¬ 
ing  firm  sponsoring  a  contest  for  hot 
weather  photos.  But  what  made  Smith 
feel  especially  good  was  the  fact  the  photo 
of  the  bear  first  appeared  on  his  “individ¬ 
ual  initiative”  board  in  the  Evening  Out¬ 
look  photo  lab. 

Smith,  committed  to  taking  his  family 
to  the  zoo  on  his  day  off,  observed  that  the 
poor  bear  “looked  as  miserable  as  I  was.” 


Each  of  the  initiative  board  photogra¬ 
phs  has  at  least  one  thing  in  common — 
none  was  assigned  by  the  city  desk  or  any 
other  department. 

“I  originated  the  ‘individual  initiative’ 
board  because  I  wanted  to  do  something  to 
motivate  my  staff,”  Smith  says.  “Also,  I 
felt  that  those  who  did  go  out  on  their 
own  and  shoot  photos  should  get  some  sort 
of  recognition.  It  just  started  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.” 

Himself  $100  richer  because  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  Smith  feels  the  idea  was  a  good 
one. 

Hoi-j*  off  for  good  photo 

“Our  managing  editor  okayed  a  plan 
through  which  each  ‘individual  initiative’ 
photo  is  good  for  an  hour  off  work,”  Smith 


said.  “This  time  off  is  to  be  taken  at  the 
convenience  of  the  photo  department,  and 
it  must  not  cause  any  overtime  or  other 
conflicts  of  time.” 

One  Evening  Outlook  photographer, 
Doug  Andrews,  was  able  to  extend  his 
vacation  this  year  by  a  day,  just  from  his 
initiative  photos. 

Of  the  blazing  auto  photo  shown  here, 
Andrews  explains  that  he  got  a  tip  from  a 
friend  that  there  was  a  lot  of  fire  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Venice  area  one  night.  “The 
ambulance  was  gone  when  I  arrived,  but  I 
started  to  shoot  pictures  of  the  area  any¬ 
way.  I  waited  a  little  longer  than  usual  as 
firemen  were  having  trouble  with  the 
large  gas  spill.  I  was  a  short  distance 
from  the  car  when  the  tow  truck  driver 
scraping  it  across  the  pavement,  caused  a 
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Doug  Andrews; 

"I  was  fhe  Sunday  man.  I  decided  I  would  go 
down  to  the  beach  .  .  .  just  for  awhile  with  no 
pre-conceived  notions  and  see  what  I  could  re¬ 
cord,  not  manufacture.  This  was  part  of  a  series." 


Moses  Armstrong 


ao.  \ 

'life 

Another  day-off  shot  made  as  the  photograph¬ 
er  was  driving  with  his  family  near  Westwood, 
saw  the  smoke,  and  decided  to  go  take  a  look. 
It  made  page  one. 


G.  Robert  Smith: 

"I  was  aware  of  a  Monday  photo  assignment 
at  the  VA  cemetery  for  Memorial  Day.  But  I 
kept  thinking  about  the  assignment  because  it 
seemed  futile  to  shoot  a  picture  for  Tuesday, 
and  not  have  art  Memorial  Day.  So  I  went  out 


Andrews  noticed  “Seagull  No.  9,”  as  the 
pictui'e  was  later  captioned,  after  shooting 
a  society  assignment.  He  couldn’t  read 
what  was  on  its  side,  hut  saw  that  it 


spark  which  brought  the  flare  up.  This 
was  the  picture  that  was  used.” 

“It’s  a  fun  thing,”  Smith  says.  “If 
there’s  a  slow  day,  I  can  give  someone  the 
rest  of  the  day  oflF,  and  it’s  time  off  he  has 
coming  to  him. 

“I  don’t  think  the  pictures  are  being 
shot  for  the  time  off,  however.  It’s  just  a 
feeling  of  competition.  We  all  want  to 
shoot  something  that  will  wind  up  on  the 
board.” 

Since  a  photographer  naturally  tends  to 
shoot  those  subjects  which  interest  him, 
each  Outlook  photographer  has  a  forum 
for  his  own  interests. 

Andrews,  a  skin  diving  enthusiast,  pho¬ 
tographed  a  series  of  divers  in  various 
activities — ^jumping  from  boats,  attaching 
snorkels,  bobbing  around  —  all  from  the 
water. 

Went  to  racetrack 

Moses  Ai-mstrong,  a  sports  fan,  used 
his  off  hours  at  Hollywood  Park,  a  South¬ 
ern  California  race  track.  Smith,  who 
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out  Sunday  and  shot  several  pictures  of  people 
decorating  graves.  But  I  stopped  after  I  made 
this  shot." 


harbors  latent  desires  to  become  a  pilot, 
has  a  penchant  for  air  views.  These  can 
show  construction  on  large  building  pro¬ 
jects  in  the  area,  brush  fires,  oil  slicks 
(often  quite  dramatic  from  an  aerial 
view),  traffic  flow  and  congestion,  and 
other  subjects. 

There  have  been  many  other  “individual 
initiative”  photos.  One  showed  a  lifeguard 
standing  on  a  burned-out  platform  where 
his  tower  had  been  until  arsonists  de¬ 
stroyed  it.  Another,  firemen  with  resusci¬ 
tation  equipment  bending  over  a  dog 
which  suffered  from  smoke  inhalation. 

Still  another  “initiative”  shot  shows  a 
nonchalant  seagull  standing  on  the  beach. 
Only  one  thing  sets  him  apart  from  the 
thousands  of  other  seagulls — this  one  has 
a  number,  like  the  number  on  a  baseball 
player’s  jersey. 

30,  1971 


appeared  to  be  a  tag.  Getting  closer,  and 
using  a  telephoto  lens,  he  finally  managed 
to  get  a  side  view  of  the  bii-d.  A  check 
with  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
later  showed  that  the  bird  had  been 
tagged  in  Wyoming. 

Change  of  pace 

Smith  sees  one  other  value  to  the  “initi¬ 
ative”  photos.  They  provide  a  “change  of 
pace,”  he  says,  from  the  groundbreakings, 
ribboncuttings,  plaque  handings,  and  other 
trivia  so  often  required  at  a  suburban 
daily  new’spaper. 

City  Editor  Jay  Berman  is  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  in  favor  of  Smith’s  board.  “All  the 
photographers  try  to  outdo  each  other  in 
getting  the  best  possible  shot,”  he  said. 
“As  a  result,  everything  they  turn  out 
looks  better.  And  sometimes,  because  I 
have  some  good  art  that  they’ve  shot  on 
their  own  time,  I  can  legitimately  bury  a 
plaque  shot  or  some  other  ‘must  do’  kind 
of  thing.” 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

COMPASSIONED  EDITOR 
by  Audree  Ryberg 


JANE  STERN,  editor  of  the  Fairfax  (Va.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  with  two  of  her  three  poodles. 


“We’re  perpetuating  slums’’  said  Jane 
Stern,  editor  of  the  Fairfax  (Va.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  as  she  crushed  out  a  cigarette  and 
picked  up  a  tiny  poodle  from  beside  her. 
“Two  hundred  years  ago  this  land  didn’t 
belong  to  anybody — except  a  few  Indians — 
and  I  guess  we  weren’t  too  good  to  them — 
“Now  we  have  people  sitting  in  civic 
association  meetings  saying  “Well,  we 
won’t  build  this  price  housing — we  don’t 
want  that.”  It’s  just  not  right.  It’s  not 
democratic.  I  disapprove” 

Jane  Stern,  petite  but  dynamic,  ascend¬ 
ed  to  her  editorial  position  in  less  than  a 
year  after  she  was  hired  as  a  staff  writer. 
The  newspaper,  with  a  free  circulation  of 
approximately  40,000,  is  published  weekly, 
and  serves  the  people  of  the  affluent 
Northern  Virginia  area — seven  miles  west 
of  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

“We  Jews,”  she  continued,  “have  a 
strong  moral  conscience  about  things.  I 
think  a  background  of  persecution  gives 
you  compassion.  A  lot  of  my  thinking  and 
reactions  have  been  conditioned  by  know¬ 
ing  what  went  on  during  Hitler’s  time, 
and  also  what  I  saw  when  I  was  in  Isra¬ 
el.” 

Need  low  ineome  housing 

A  champion  of  the  under-dog,  she 
stated  that  she  likes  Northern  Virginia’s 
Fairfax  County,  but  it  has  a  lot  of 
growing  up  to  do.  “We  need  more  than 
lip-seiwice  here.  I’m  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
and  the  nature  of  new  developments  in 
the  county.  It’s  not  fair.  It  really  bugs 
me!  I  don’t  think  we  should  build  a  fence 
about  the  town  to  keep  it  all  pretty  and 
green.  There  are  too  many  peoople  who 
deserve  just  as  nice  a  home  as  we  have! 

“We  were  poor”  she  said,  indicating 
that  this  may  have  colored  her  thinking. 
“I  got  a  partial  scholarship  and  went  to 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  I  guess  most 
of  us  went  there  because  it  was  the  closest 
place  to  go  by  street-car.” 

While  she  was  in  college,  she  worked 
twenty  hours  a  week  in  the  school  library, 
did  bookkeeping  at  a  cleaning  shop  on  her 
way  to  school  in  the  mornings,  baby-sat, 
worked  in  a  department  store,  and  when 
she  was  a  junior  and  senior,  read  student 
papers  for  the  English  department,  and 
was  “Girl  Friday”  for  various  professors. 
She  graduated  in  three  years  with  honors. 

“My  degree  was  in  English”  she  said. 
“I  hadn’t  really  thought  about  going  into 
journalism.  It  just  happened!  I  guess  it 
all  started  when  I  was  in  the  seventh 
grade.  In  the  school  I  went  to,  the  junior- 
high  and  senior-high  were  combined. 

“One  day  my  home  room  teacher  got  a 
note  that  said  the  school  paper  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  representatives.  She  as¬ 
sumed  it  meant  representatives  to  sell  the 
paper.  She  asked  who  would  like  to  go  to 
the  meeting  and  I  volunteered.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  it  was  a  staff  meeting.  I  took 
an  assignment  and  wrote  it.  They  were 


very  pleased  with  it.  It  was  remarkable 
because  I  was  the  first  person  to  get  onto 
the  paper  while  yet  in  the  seventh  grade! 

I  stayed  on  and  became  editor.  I  was  also 
editor  of  the  high  school  journal,  and  got 
into  all  sorts  of  extra-curricular  writing 
activities.  In  view  of  that — I  have  always 
said — my  journalistic  career  started  by 
accident!” 

She  said  she  wrote  for  a  Sunday  school 
paper  and  became  editor  of  it,  then  wrote 
for  a  teen-aged  paper  for  the  “Y”,  and 
became  editor  of  that. 

“Anything  I  did,  seemed  to  put  me  to 
work  for  the  newspapers.  After  college 
and  after  I  was  married,  any  organization 
I  joined,  I  was  put  in  charge  of  publici¬ 
ty.” 

No  plans 

After  she  graduated  from  college,  she 
had  no  specific  plans.  Besides  her  major 
in  English,  she  had  minors  in  economics 
and  political  science.  She  got  a  job  as 
editor  of  an  Anglo-Jewish  weekly,  which 
she  thought  was  just  perfect  and 
“cinched”  her  career. 

“It  was  a  good  time — in  1948,  when  the 
state  of  Israel  was  being  created.  This  got 
me  really  involved  in  things.  I’d  always 
been  a  Zionist.  I  got  involved  with  a  group 
that  was  shipping  arms  and  violating  the 
embargo.  I  took  two  trips  over  there  with 
my  husband.  I  loved  it.  Israel  is  a  great 
place.  The  people  are  warm  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  lovely. 

“When  I  was  there,  I  interviewed  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  on  them  for  The  American  Jewish 
Outlook.  Also,  while  there,  I  taught 
speech  to  children  suffering  from  trauma¬ 
tic  aphasia. 

Jane  Stern  moved  to  the  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  area  ten  years  ago  with  her  husband 
and  three  poodles. 

“I  had  a  lot  of  problems  then”  she  said. 
“My  husband  and  I  were  separated  and 
later  divorced,  and  I  couldn’t  find  a  satis¬ 
factory  job  like  the  one  I  had  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  I  worked  for  a  couple  of  trade  as¬ 
sociations.  It  was  very  frustrating  and 
boring.  I  found  this  job  about  a  year  ago 
— then  six  months  later  I  became  editor. 

She  paused  a  moment  to  pet  Pufi,  one  of 
her  three  poodles  who  obviously  occupy  a 
bit  of  her  heart  and  mind  also.  Pufi  and 
half-sister  Fifi,  along  with  Gigi,  were 
adorned  with  glittering  sequined  collars. 
All  three  had  long  painted  toenails.  “I 
worry  about  the  hours  I  keep  for  their 
sake”  she  added. 

On  her  staff,  she  has  four  full  time 
reporters,  plus  three  part  time.  Her 
sports  editor.  Bill  McDowell,  works  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  is  also  employed  at 
American  University. 

From  her  full  time  reporters,  she  ex¬ 
pects  two  major  stories  per  week.  This, 
she  said,  is  equivalent  to  four  double¬ 
spaced  typewritten  pages,  and  would  qual¬ 


ify  for  the  front  page.  She  is  emphatic 
that  all  articles  within  her  paper  are  of 
excellent  quality  and  indicates  no  patience 
for  sloppy  writing. 

“One  or  two  of  my  reporters  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  regular  features.  Margaret 
Ryan  writes  “The  Other  Board”  column 
each  week.  Somebody  else  does  education¬ 
al  notes,  plus  three  or  four  stories  or 
features.  Sometimes  it’s  a  matter  of  who 
is  around  as  to  who  gets  the  assignment — 
especially  if  something  happens  at  the  last 
minute.  However,”  she  added,  “I  do  like 
continuity  of  reporting  if  possible.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  send  the  same  reporter  down  to 
Richmond  to  follow  assignments.  For  the 
part-timers,  one  does  .a  woman’s  column, 
another  a  gardening  column,  and  covers 
one  or  two  feature  stories  for  her. 

What  upsets  her? 

What  upsets  Jane  Stern  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else?  Other  than  getting  provoked  if 
her  reporters  do  not  meet  deadlines,  and 
her  strong  feeling  regarding  the  housing 
problem,  she  is  greatly  concerned  about 
the  mood  of  the  people.  This,  she  said,  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  student 
demonstrations. 

“I  think  people  have  to  go  along  with 
the  program”  she  added.  “Young  people  in 
particular — They  don’t  seem  to  have  re¬ 
spect  for  institutions  that  we  had.  I  don’t 
think  they  have  enough  discipline  in  their 
lives.  A  lot  of  things  we  do  in  life,  we  have 
to  do  just  to  keep  our  lives  disciplined.  I 
think  the  affluent  society  has  something  to 
do  with  it.  In  my  generation,  we  were  too 
busy  surviving.  Lots  of  people  give  their 
kids  everything  and  they  don’t  have  to 
struggle.  When  you  stop  struggling  in 
life — you’ve  had  it!  Life  is  not  simple 
today.  In  fact,  it’s  very  complicated.  I’m 
glad  I’m  not  a  teenager. 

My  decisions  were  black  and  white, 
theirs  are  grey.  I  sympathize  with  them  a 
lot,  although,  I  think  they  are  exchanging 
some  values  for  some  that  aren’t  so  good.” 
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Abetter  kind  of  2^ 


There  are  two  kinds  of  2'/t-square 
cameras.  TLR  and  SLR.  A  2'/t  SLR 
can  cost  you  as  much  as  $900  for 
just  the  camera  with  one  lens.  A 
Mamiya  TLR  will  do  just  about  any¬ 
thing  the  SLR  can  do,  several  things 
the  SLR  can't  do,  and  costs  under 
$350  with  one  lens. 


phragm  is  complex,  noisy  and 
heavy.  A  Mamiya  TLR  doesn't  need 
any  of  it. 

And  handling  speed.  One  for¬ 
ward  swing  of  the  big,  rugged 
crank  readies  the  C330  for  the  next 
exposure. 

And  shape.  Most  people  find 
that  the  vertical  shape  of  the 
Mamiya  TLR  is  more  comfortable, 
natural  and  steady  to  hold  than 
the  necessarily  horizontal  shape  of 
an  SLR.  Try  it  and  see. 

Mamiya  optical  quality  is  as 
legendary  as  the  rugged  reliability 
of  Mamiya  TLR  cameras.  There  are 
seven  interchangeable  TLR  lenses: 
55mm  f4.5,  65mm  f3.5,  80mm  f2.8, 
105mm  f3.5,  135mm  f4.5,  180mm 
f4.5  and  250mm  f6.3.Each  is  as  eco¬ 
nomical  asthecamera.  Forinstance, 


attachments,  because  the  camera 
has  its  own  built-in  extension  bel¬ 
lows.  Just  keep  focusing,  right 
down  to  a  few  inches  away  with 
most  lenses;  flip  up  the  built-in 


65mm  Wide  Angle  Lens 


Think  about  it.  You  can  have  a 
Mamiya  Automatic  C330  TLR  with 
wide  angle,  normal  and  telephoto 
lenses  for  up  to  $200  less  than  an 
SLR  with  one  lens! 

But,  money  isn't  everything. 
There  are  some  greater  reasons 
why  a  Mamiya  TLR  would  be  a 
better  kind  of  I'A  even  if  it  cost 
more.  Like  continuous  viewing. 
The  big,  bright  ground  glass  image 
is  never  interrupted,  even  for  an 
instant.  You  know  exactly  what's 
happening  while  you're  actually 
taking  the  picture. 

And  reliability.  And  quietness, 
and  lightness.  The  mechanism  it 
takes  to  raise  and  lower  a  mirror 
and  to  close  and  reopen  a  lens  dia¬ 


80mm  Lens 

the  105mm  is  under  $140,  and  even 
the  250mm  is  under  $250.  And 
each  is  mounted  in  a  full  M-X 
synchro  shutter. 

What's  more,  every  Mamiya  lens 
is  a  closeup  lens  without  requiring 


180mm  Telephoto  Lens 


magnifier  to  assure  critical  sharp¬ 
ness.  An  ingenious  parallax-cor¬ 
recting  device  built  into  the  C330 
is  adjustable  for  each  lens. 

The  complete  Mamiya  TLR  sys¬ 
tem  also  includes  interchangeable 
finders  (prism,  Porro  for  eyelevel 
viewing,  CdS  Porro  and  magnifying 
hood),  six  focusing  screens,  grip 
holders  and  pistol  grips. 

And  if  you're  really  on  a  tight 
budget,  the  Mamiya  C220  provides 
most  of  the  same  capabilites  yet 
costs  under  $250  with  80mm  f2.8 
lens.  See  both  Mamiya  TLR  cam¬ 
eras  at  your  dealer,  or  write  for 
details.  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New 
York  11530.  [laa 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Maini3^TLR 


School  bus  trouble  wins 
award  for  Pontiac  Press 


The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  won  the 
1971  Community  Service  award  for  its 
continuing  coverage  of  its  city’s  response 
to  a  federal  order  requiring  busing  of 
school  children. 

The  award  is  made  annually  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  to  one  member  newspaper  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association. 

“The  Press  showed  sound  and  innova¬ 
tive  news  direction,  excellent  leporting 
and  expert  handling  of  spot  news,”  the 
judging  committee  wrote.  “The  community 
was  given  swift,  complete  and  unbiased 
coverage.” 

Phillip  J.  Meek,  publisher  of  the  Ponti¬ 
ac  Press,  accepted  the  trophy  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  session  of  Inland  in  Chicago  from  Roy 
M.  Fisher,  dean  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism. 

Pontiac  has  been  a  focal  point  in  the 
national  school  busing  issue  since  Febru¬ 
ary,  1970,  when  it  became  the  first  major 
northern  city  ordered  by  a  federal  court 
to  integrate  its  schools. 

“Our  entry  represented  a  total  effort 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,”  com¬ 
mented  Press  editor  Bruce  Mclntrye,  “in 
response  to  the  greatest  social  crisis  our 
city  ever  faced.” 

He  said  that  much  of  what  the  Press 
did  could  be  classified  as  the  ordinary 
responsibility  of  any  self-respecting  news¬ 
paper. 

Awards  for  outstanding  reporting  of 
local  government  news  were  presented  to 
25  newspapers  at  the  meeting. 

Winners  in  the  contest,  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  annually  by  the  University  of  Wis¬ 


consin  School  of  Journalism  for  members 
of  the  association,  are  published  in  10 
states  and  Canada.  Professor  Harold  L. 
Nelson,  director  of  the  school,  presented 
the  awards. 

First  place  winners  in  the  contest’s  five 
divisions  were  the  Boonville  (Mo.)  Daily 
News,  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Republican  Ea¬ 
gle,  Troy  (O.)  Daily  News,  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times  and  Chicago  Tribune. 

All  contestants  submitted  three  issues 
published  during  March  of  this 
year. 

The  judges,  all  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism, 
cited  the  winning  newspapers  for  excel¬ 
lent  coverage  and  enterprise  in  report¬ 
ing. 

Robert  J.  Burow,  publisher  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News,  received  the 
Minnesota  Award  for  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Journalism  at  the  closing  luncheon 
session. 

The  Minnesota  award  has  been 
presented  annually  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  to  distinguished  journal¬ 
ists.  The  engraved  medallion  and  certifi¬ 
cate  .symbolizing  the  award  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Burow  by  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Jones,  director  of  the  Minnesota  journal¬ 
ism  school. 

Burow,  a  former  president  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  (1968),  also 
served  that  association  as  vice-president, 
and  on  several  committees  and  its  board 
of  directors.  He  was  a  director  for  six 
years,  including  one  year  as  chairman. 
Currently  he  is  a  member  of  the  public 
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relations  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

“Burow  is  a  native  of  Danville  and  has 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  his  home 
town  in  a  score  of  civic,  professional  and 
social  capacities,”  Dr.  Jones  said.  “He  is 
past  winner  of  the  Danville  Jaycees’  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  award,  and  in  1963  was 
named  Danville’s  ‘Citizen  Number 
One.’ 


Photography  awards 

Five  photographers  took  top  individual 
honors  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  31st  annual  news  pictures  contest. 
The  competition  drew  more  than  2,000 
entries. 

Winner  of  the  .sweepstakes  trophy  and 
top  honors  was  Fred  Hanes  of  Chicago 
Today.  His  winning  entry,  “Runaway 
Pace  Car,”  captured  a  dramatic  moment 
at  the  Indianapolis  500  mile  race  last 
May. 

The  picture  also  won  for  Hanes  one- 
year  possession  of  a  second  traveling  ti’o- 
phy,  for  the  best  picture  submitted  by  a 
full-time  photographer  on  a  newspaper  of 
more  than  50,000  circulation. 

A  total  of  37  full-time  and  part-time 
photographers  and  three  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  awards  in  the  contest.  Trophies  and 
certificates  were  presented  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Drake  Hotel  here  Monday 
(Oct.  18). 

Other  winners  of  traveling  trophies  in¬ 
cluded  Ron  Smith  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Courier-Tribune,  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  for  staff  photographers  on  newspa¬ 
pers  of  less  than  50,000  circulation,  for  a 
spot  news  picture,  “Busted.” 

Steve  Raymer  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
State  Journal  was  judged  winner  in  the 
competition  for  part-time  photographers, 
including  reporter-photographers,  on 
newspapers  over  15,000  circulation.  His 
entry,  “Super  Patriot,”  in  the  spot  news 
section,  won  the  trophy. 

Richard  Carson  of  the  Bad  Axe  (Mich.) 
Huron  Daily  Tribune  won  the  top  award 
for  part-time  photographers  on  newspa- 
peis  under  15,000  circulation  with  his  pic¬ 
ture  series,  “Vanishing  American  Institu¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Garson  won  the  same  trophy 
last  year. 

In  color  competition,  open  to  all  news¬ 
papers,  John  Austad  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  trophy  winner  for  his  pic¬ 
ture,  “Barging.” 

A  seventh  traveling  trophy  went  to  the 
Seymour  (Ind.)  Tribune  for  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  presentation  of  a  news 
feature  story. 

More  than  200  of  the  entries,  including 
the  prize  winners  were  on  display  during 
the  meeting. 

The  trophies  and  certificates  were 
presented  by  John  Boyd  Rodgers,  lecturer 
in  photography  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University, 
which  annually  sponsors  the  contest  for 
member  newspapers  of  the  association  and 
their  photographers. 

The  judges  noted  that  the  general  level 
of  the  entries  showed  greater  thought  as 
to  content  and  more  professional  applica¬ 
tion  of  proper  technical  methods  than  in 
past  years. 
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Dollar  Expendllure  Newspaper 
Linage  Trends — February  1971 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 

Change 


Classifications 

1971 

(000) 

Omitted 

1970 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollar 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Change 

Retail 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . . 

$121,708 

245,169 

115,389 

230,282 

-1-  6,319 
+14,887 

+  5.5 
+  6.5 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . . 

35,145 

71,535 

33,522 

67,472 

+  1,623 
+  4,063 

+  4.8 
+  6.0 

General 

Februray  . .  . 

First  Two  Months  . . 

33,132 

65,024 

31,420 

60,248 

+  1,712 
+  4,776 

+  5.4 
+  7.9 

Automotive 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  , . 

6,806 

13,540 

7,194 

13,114 

—  388 

+  426 

—  5.4 
+  3.2 

Financial 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . 

6,285 

16,510 

8,301 

22,415 

—  2,015 

—  5,905 

—24.3 

—26.3 

Classified 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . 

52,265 

107,668 

55,310 

112,670 

—  3,045 

—  5,002 

—  5.5 

—  4.4 

Total  Advertising 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . 

.  220,197 

447,911 

217,614 

438,729 

+  2,583 
+  9,182 

+  1.2 
+  2.1 

February  linage 


The  following  linage  fabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  expli¬ 
cit  permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Note;  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine  as  follows; 
•  Parade— 50,549  lines 
t  Family  Weekly — 55,408  lines 
X  Weekend  Magazine 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  ....  2,200,233  2,284,897 

*Beacon  Journal-S  _  1,094,587  1,021,719 

Grand  Total  .  3,294,820  3,304,414 

NOTE;  Beacon  Journal-e  This  Year 
2,200,233  Lines  includes  22,800  L’nes 
of  Part  Run  Advertising.  Beacon  Journal- 
S — This  Year  1,094,587  lines  includes 
24,000  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

tKnickerbocker  News 

Union  Star-e  .  1,244,132  1,244,174 

Times  Union-m  .  1,103,432  1,055.243 

•Times  Union-S  .....  849,895  830,190 

Grand  Total  .  3,217,459  3,149,409 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-e  .  1,437.584  1,731,278 

•Journal-S  .  409,498  402,930 

Tribune-m  .  1,408,499  1,712,930 

Grand  Total  .  3,855,981  4,047,188 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,345,454  2,583,378 

Journal-e  .  2,844,885  3,054,484 

Journal  & 

Constitutions  .  1,353,041  1,250,217 

Grand  Total  .  4,583,382  4.888,079 

Journal-e — This  Year  2,844,865  includes 

114,191  lines  of  part-run  advert'sing. 
Last  Year  3,054,484  includes  138,897  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•News-American-S  _  442,320 

News-American-e  _  1,117,202 

Sun-m  .  1,144,719 

Sun-e  .  1,449,480 

Sun-S  .  1,431,433 

Grand  Total  .  4,025,354 

NOTE;  News-American-S— This  Year  442,- 
320  lines  includes  45,480  lines  of  Part 
Run  Advertising.  NEWS-AMERICAN-e 
— This  Year  1,117,202  lines  includes  9,400 
I'nes  of  Part  Run  Advertising.  All  News¬ 
papers  on  strike  Feb.  I  through  Feb. 
28.  1970. 

BANGOR.  ME.  I 

News-m  .  853,843  805,851  I 


BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate-m  .  1,704,479  1,735,501 

•Advocate-S  .  577,014  443,948 

Grand  Total  .  2,283,493  2,199,449 

NOTE;  State-Times  Evening  and  Advo¬ 
cate  Morning  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Advocate 
morning  is  shown. 


BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,143,240  1,209,918 

xPress-S  .  414,572  424,757 

Grand  Total  .  1,559,812  1,434,475 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  984,373  1,084,351 

News-e  .  1,722,308  1,842,109 

•News-S  .  490,874  734,819 

Grand  Total  .  3,397,557  3,445,279 

NOTE;  News-e;  This  Year  1,722,308  in¬ 
cludes  48,130  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising.  Last  Year  1,842,109  includes  42,- 
973  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


John, 

Mary, 

Chicago, 
New¥)rk, 
Daily  News, 
Governor, 
Realtor - 
they  all 

have  something 
in  common. 


They're  nil  proper  nouns— names  distinguishing 
some  individuals  from  others. 

Yes,  Realtor  is  a  proper  noun.  It  is  registered  as  a 
service  mark  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  distinguish¬ 
ing  those  individuals  in  real  estate  who  are  different. 
Who  are  members  of  local  and  state  boards  and  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
W  ho  are  the  professionals  in  real  estate.  V\  ho  have 
pledged  themselves  to  a  strict  code  of  ethics,  and 
are  proud  of  their  title. 

We  know  we  don't  have  to  remind  you— any 
proper  noun  should  start  with  a  capital  letter.  So 
please,  when  you  sit  down  at  the  typewriter  to  write 
about  a  Realtor,  write  it  with  a  capital  “R.”  We'll 
thank  you. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 

1  TOO  ronneclimt  .Ave..  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C.  200T6 


of  part-run  advertising.  (Continued  On  pugc  38) 
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1971 


1970 


Year  I,l20,03i  lines  includes  I2i,5l3  lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertisinq. 


Feb.  linage 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

1971  1970 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  633,578  631,603 

Advertiser-S  .  374,429  329,856 

Globe-e  .  1,147,692  1,212,270 

Globe-m  .  1,393,915  1,513,035 

•Globe-S  .  1,496,005  1,515,554 

Herald  Traveler-m  _  951,956  1,109,052 

Herald  Traveler-S  ....  757.102  878,587 

Grand  Total  .  6,754,677  7.189,957 

NOTE;  Advertiser-S  This  Year  374,429 
lines  includes  7,505  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising, 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  E«press-m  _  827,257  909,721 

•Courier  Express-S  _  1,034,397  872,280 

Evening  News-e  .  2,425,963  2,460,498 

Grand  Total  .  4,287,607  4,242,499 

NOTE:  Courier  Express-S— This  Year  I,- 
034,397  includes  24,000  lines  of  part-run 
advertising.  Evening  News-e — This  Year 
2,425,963  includes  88.128  lines  of  part- 

run  advertising.  Last  Year  2,460,498  in¬ 
cludes  116,928  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

CAMDIN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,057,269  1,951,104 

CHARLOTTI,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,557,601  1,624,813 

Observer-m  .  2,036,002  2,313,442 

*Observer-S  .  764,819  795,816 

Grand  Total  .  4,358,422  4,734,071 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,414,685  3,500,703 

Tribune-S  .  1,783,620  1,833,963 

Daily  News-e  .  1,607,961  1,685,826 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,925,911  1,968,591 

•Sun-Times-S  .  1,333,634  1,167,260 

Today-e  .  651,998  660,701 

Today-S  .  342,759  260,120 

Grand  Total  . 11,060,568  11,077,164 

NOTE:  Part-Run  advertising  included: 
Tribune-m — ^This  Year  3,414,685  lines  in¬ 
clude  943,951  lines  Part  Run;  Last  Year 
3,500,703  lines  include  799,533  lines 
Part  Run. 

Tribune-S — This  Year  1,783,620  lines  in¬ 
clude  345,293  lines  Part  Run;  Last  Year 
1,833,963  lines  include  3K,86I  lines 
Part  Run. 

News-E — ^This  Year  1,607,961  lines  include 
32,496  lines  Part  Run. 

Sun  Tines-M — This  Year  1,925,911  lines 
include  38,400  lines  Part  Run. 

Sun  Times-S— This  Year  1,333,634  lines  in¬ 

clude  304,679  lines  Part  Run;  Last 
Year  I,I67,2M  lines  include  194,678 
lines  Pait  Run. 

Today-E — ^This  Year  651,998  lines  include 
27,106  lines  Part  Run. 

Today-S — This  Year  342,759  lines  include 
37,740  lines  Part  Run. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,011,632  2,166,428 

Enquirer-S  .  1,330,720  1,280,867 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  .1,911,556  2.144,679 


Grand  Total  .  5,253,908  5,591,974 

NOTE:  Post  8  Times-Star-e — Last  Year 
2,144,679  lines  includes  14,112  lines  of 

Part  Run  Advertising. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2.044,072  2.280,555 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,443,768  1,460,432 

Press-e  .  2,189,696  2,328,182 


Grand  Total  .  5,677,536  6,069,169 

NOTE:  Plain  Dealer-m — This  Year  2.- 

044,072  includes  76,221  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising.  Last  Year  2,280,555 
includes  76,725  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertisinq. 

Plain  Dealer-S — This  Year  1,443,768  in¬ 
cludes  53,635  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  1,460,432  includes 
46,099  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
Press-e — ^This  Year  2,189,696  includes  388,- 
750  lines  of  part-run  advertising;  Last 
Year  2,328,182  includes  391,292  lines  of 
part-run  advertising. 

COCOA.  FLA. 

Today-m  .  1,064,491  1.194.982 

tToday-S  .  469,468  408,656 

Grand  Total  .  1,533,959  1,603,638 

NOTE;  Today-m— This  Year  i,0M,49l  lines 
includes  35,680  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 
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COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State  (See  Note)  ....  1,367,227 
State-S  .  472,409 

Grand  Total  .  1,839,636 

NOTE:  State  Morning  and  Record  Even¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  State  Morning  is  shown. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,248,654  2,523,934 

Dispatch-S  .  1,496,446  1,545,108 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  918,903  1,027,859 

Grand  Total  .  4.664.003  5.096.901 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,704,986  2,919,358 

News-S  .  1,006,875  974,362 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,661,685  2,808,162 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1,220,515  1,010,022 

Grand  Total  .  7,594,061  7,711,904 

NOTE;  News-m— This  Year  2,704,986  lines 
includes  108,312  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  2,919,358  lines  in¬ 
cludes  48,000  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

News-S — This  Year  1,006,875  lines  in¬ 
cludes  63,664  lines  of  Part^  Run  Adver¬ 
tising;  Last  Year  974,362  lines  includes 
12,000  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Times  Herald-e — This  Year  2,661,685  lines 
includes  95,885  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  2,808,162  lines  in¬ 
cludes  76,105  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

Times  Herald-S — ^This  Year  1,220,515  lines 
includes  75,312  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  1,010,022  lines  in¬ 
cludes  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  ....  1,949,189  2,323,109 

News-e  .  1,979,391  2,373,381 

•News-S  .  816,029  782,029 

Grand  Total  .  4,744,609  5,478,519 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ..  2,360,491  2,343,640 
•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ..  507,377  485,900 

Post-e  .  2,451,895  2,611.009 

Post-S  .  1,132,503  1,067,750 

Grand  Total  .  6,462.266  6,508,299 

NOTE:  Post-e— This  Year  2,461,895  lines 
includes  102,186  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  2,611,009  lines  in¬ 
cludes  124,892  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  550,901  552,592 

Tribune-e  .  927,415  1,030,013 

Register-S  .  543,993  551,797 

Grand  Total  .  2,022,309  2,134,402 

NOTE:  Tribune-e — ^This  Year  927,145  in¬ 
cludes  44,640  lines  of  oart-run  adver¬ 
tising;  Last  Year  1,030,013  includes  28,- 
824  lines  of  part-run  advertisinq. 
Reoister-S — This  Year  543,993  includes 
144,131  lines  of  part-run  advertisinq; 
Last  Year  551,797  includes  141,032  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

1971  1970 

Free  Press-m  .  1,255,411  1,335,605 

•Free  Press-S  .  600,359  549,546 

News-e  .  2,378,653  2,590,711 

News-S  .  1,261,922  1,361,505 

Grand  Total  .  5,496,345  5,837,367 

NOTE:  Free  Press-m — This  Year  1,255.411 
includes  62,411  lines  of  part  run  adver¬ 
tising;  Last  Year  1,335,605  inclides  43,- 
406  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

Free  Press-S — This  Year  600,359  includes 
61,634  lines  of  part  run  advertising;  Last 
Year  549,546  includes  33,628  lines  of  part 
run  advertising. 

News-e — This  Year  2,378,653  includes  254,374 
lines  of  part  run  advertising;  Last  Year 
2,590,711  includes  397,178  lines  of  part 
run  advertising. 

News-S— This  Year  1,261,922  includes  128,832 
lines  of  part  run  advertising;  Last  Year 
1,361,505  includes  183,232  lines  of  part 
run  advertising. 

DOVER.  N.  J. 

Advance-e  .  497,266  — 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

#Herald-e  .  631,719  669,062 

News-Tribune-m  .  619,725  607,768 

News-Tribune-S  .  451,790  495,408 

Grand  Total  .  1,703,234  1,772,233 

#  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 


EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,334,747  1,327,107 

•Times-S  .  547,658  468,451 

1971  1970  Herald-Post-e  .  1,262,342  1,323,747 

Grand  Total  .  3,144,747  3,119,305 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Star  Gaiette-d  .  810,396  786,562 

tTeleqram-S  .  387,718  389,585 

Grand  Total  .  1,198,114  1,176,147 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times  (See  Note)  .  958,369  1,072,170 

•Times-News-S  .  544,021  503,792 


1971 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1,869,347 

Star-m  .  1,806,621 

Star-S  .  1.133,200 


1,938,758 

1,894,698 

1,109,003 


Grand  Total  ....  4,809,168  4,942,459 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  1,296,725  1,129,816 

•Clarion  Ledger  t 

News-S  .  541,452  412,829 

Daily  News-e  .  1,284,139  1,109,234 


Grand  Total  .  1,502,390  1,575,962 

NOTE:  The  News,  Morning,  and  the  Times, 
Evening,  are  sold  in  combination.  The 
linage  of  one  edition,  the  Times,  Evening 
is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

.  1.495,581  1,489,402 


Grand  Total  .  3,122,316  2,651,879 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,224,665 

Times-Union-S  .  732,685 

Journal-e  .  1,360,924 


2,189,554 

726,367 

1,263,574 


Herald-e 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e 
•News-S 

News-sat.  .  713,071 

Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  4,318,274  4,179,495 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,290,514  1,420,683 

2,989,432  3,133,694  NOTE:  Jersey  Journal-e— This  Year  1,290,514 
1, 396, M2  1,312,840  lines  includes  95,813  lines  of  Part  Run 
823,887  Advertising;  Last  Year  1,420,683  lines  in- 

-  -  eludes  66,984  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver- 

5,098,615  5,270,423  tising. 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  .  1,283,674  1,359,455 

•Journal  Gazette-S  ....  591,694  657,177 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,698,327  1,755,210 


Grand  Total  .  3,573,695  3,771,842 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Teleqram-m  .  1,603,947  1,579,631 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,131,556  2,137,466 

•Star-Telegram-S  .  949,288  948,884 

Press-e  .  362,958  488,253 

fPress-S  .  206,800  196,619 


Grand  Total  .  5,254,549  5,350,853 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,404,218  1,407,008 

•Bee-S  .  545,648  552,975 


Grand  Total 


1,949,866  1,959,983 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,172,827  2,361,141 

t  Press-S  .  749,588  646,446 


Grand  Total  .  2,922,415  3,007,587 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,034,659  2,071,809 

fRecord-S  .  644,037  580,006 


KALAMAZOO. 

,  MICH. 

Gazette-e  . 

1,294,390 

1,385,325 

Gazette-S  . 

431,968 

394,347 

Grand  Total  . 

1,726,358 

1,779,672 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  . 

1,747,201 

1,851,444 

Star-e  . 

1,124,866 

1,220,646 

Star-S  . 

938,029 

904,577 

Grand  Total  . 

3,810,096 

3,976,667 

KNOXVILLE. 

TENN. 

Journal-m  . 

784,202 

750,317 

News-Sentinel-e  . 

1,054,497 

1.094.362 

•News-Sentinel-S  . 

458,714 

397,671 

Grand  Total  . 

2,297,413 

2,242,350 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  . . . 

1,110,482 

1,116,377 

•Arkansas  Gazette-S  . . 

411,380 

424,743 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  . . 

664,056 

655,598 

(Arkansas  Democrat-S  . 

284,527 

312,296 

Grand  Total  . 

2,470,445 

2,509,014 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independant-m  . 

l,C:9,336 

1,808,231 

•Independent  Press 

Teleqram-S  . 

645,267 

692.330 

Press  Telegram-e  . 

2,064,173 

2,067,078 

G'and  Total  .  2,678,696  2,651.815 

NOTE;  Record-e— This  Year  2,034,659  lines 
includes  255,010  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  2,071,809  lines  in¬ 

cludes  205,134  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,499,848  1,542,055 

•Courant-S  .  1,073,461  992,967 

Times-e  .  1,575,200  1,527,542 

fTimes-S  .  402,983  498,461 


Grand  Total  4.551,492  4,561,025 

NOTE:  Courant-S — This  Year  1,073,461  in¬ 
cludes  95,700  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertis¬ 
ing;  Last  Year  992,967  includes  119,808 
lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,062,502  2,090,954 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,126,150  2,116,280 

•Star-9u!letin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  846,829  743,003 


Grand  Total  .  4,528,776  4,567,639 

NOTE;  Independent-m — ^This  Year  1,819.336 
lines  includes  158,277  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising;  Last  Year  1.806,231  lines 
includes  194,404  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Press  Telegram-e — ^This  Year  2,064,173  lines 
includes  158,277  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  2,067,078  lines  in¬ 
cludes  194,404  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  2,379,330  2.326,917 

Newsday  Nassau-e  .  2,495,926  2,460,111 


Grand  Total 


4,875,256  4,787,028 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  4,537,000  4,882,897 

Times-S  .  2,949,703  2,970,910 

Herald  Examiner-e  ....  912.625  977,072 

Herald  Examiner-S  ...  324,501  328,785 


Grand  Total 


5,035,481  4,950.237 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  3,519,720  3,528,262 

Chronicle-S  .  1,392,510  1,365,617 

Post-m  .  2,892,583  2,866,181 

•Post-S  .  976,103  1,120,036 


Grand  Total  .  8,780,916  8,880,096 

NOTE:  Chronicle-e — This  Year  3,519,720 
lines  includes  415,059  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising;  Last  Year  3,528,262  lines 
includes  412,953  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Chronicle-S — ^Thi$  Year  1,392,510  lines  in¬ 
cludes  76,099  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertis¬ 
ing;  Last  Year  1,365,617  lines  includes 
55.065  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Post-m — This  Year  2,892,538  lines  includes 
214,166  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
Last  Year  2,866,181  lines  includes  207,696 
lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising, 

Post-S — This  Year  976,103  lines  includes 
7,165  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  Last 


Grand  Total  8,723,829  9,159,664 

NOTE;  Times-m — This  Year  4,537,000  lines 
includes  806,869  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  4,882,897  lines  in¬ 
cludes  811,609  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

Times-S — This  Year  2,949,703  lines  includes 
1,064,861  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertisinq; 
Last  Year  2,970,910  lines  includes  918,843 
lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 


Sun-e  . 

759,020 

866,890 

fSun-S  . 

444,948 

404,338 

Grand  Total  . 

1,203,968 

1,271,228 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  . 

730,891 

772,434 

MACON, 

GA. 

Telegraph-m  . 

780,910 

829,280 

News-e  . . 

797,924 

835,075 

•Telegraph  &  News-S  . , 

425,526 

407,475 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,004,360 

2,071,830 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  30,  1971 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1971 


1970 


MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,440,763  1,529,760 

•Wisconsin  State 

Journal-S  .  667,821  492,988 


Grand  Total  .  2,128,584  2,022,748 

NOTE:  Capital-Times-Evening  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal-Morninq  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  only  one  edition — 
Capital  Times-Evening — is  shown. 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  813,227  813,079 

tNews-S  .  348,899  314,482 


Grand  Total  .  1,162,126  1,127,561 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  1,784,005  1,792,406 
Commercial  Appeal-S  ..  791,733  790,713 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,302,544  1,340,927 


Grand  Total  .  3,878,282  3,924,048 

NOTE:  Press-Scimitar-e— This  Year  1,302,544 
includes  68,828  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising;  Last  Year  1,340,929  includes  85,128 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,351,096  4,688,296 

Herald-S  .  2,262,551  2,341,322 

News-e  .  1,884,976  2,090,370 


Grand  Total  .  8,498,623  9,119,988 

NOTE:  Herald-m — This  Year  4,351,096  in¬ 
cludes  165,981  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising;  Last  Year  4.688,296  includes  266,- 
868  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Herald-S— This  Year  2,262,551  includes  97,- 
385  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  Last 
Year  2,341,322  includes  161,465  lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

News-e — This  Year  1,884,976  includes  50,400 
lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  Last  Year 
2,090,370  includes  50,400  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 


1970 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  _  1,151,253  1,154,148 

Reqister-e  .  1,405,152  1,552,995 

Register-S  .  979,887  1,046,321 

Register  &  Journal- 

Courier-Sat .  116,613  115,255 


Grand  Total  .  3,652,905  3,868,719 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier  Morning  and  Reg¬ 
ister  Evening  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  2,494,672  2,573,909 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,021,761  985,267 

States  &  Item-e  .  1,450,779  1,549,222 


Grand  Total  .  4,967,212  5,108,398 

NOTE:  Times  Picayune-S — This  Year  1,021,- 
761  includes  18,720  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 

States  i  Item-e — This  Year  1,450,779  in¬ 
cludes  22,260  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertis¬ 
ing;  Last  Year  1,549,222  includes  25,856 
lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  2,634,866  3,114,670 

Times-S  .  2,873,502  3,104,971 

New$-m  .  1,969,400  1,981,200 

News-S  .  2,027,000  1,941,360 

Post-e  .  1,038,378  1,210,194 


Grand  Total  . 10,543,146  11,352,395 

NOTE;  News-m— This  Year  1,969,400  lines 
includes  781,361  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  1,981,200  lines  in¬ 
cludes  744,040  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

News-S — This  Year  2,027,000  lines  includes 
1,208,968  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
Last  Year  1,941,360  lines  includes  1,156,- 
847  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

Times-S — This  Year  2,873,502  lines  includes 
182,707  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising, 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,165,521  1,232,340 

•Long  Island  Press— S  .  492,803  611,268 


NOTE:  Oklahoman-m — ^This  Year  1,505,282 
includes  285,856  lines  of  part  run  ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  1,383,463  includes 
181,153  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

Times-e — ^This  Year  1,383,086  includes  244,- 
664  lines  of  parf  run  advertising;  Last 
Year  1,313,125  includes  156,467  lines  of 
part  run  advertising. 

Journal-m— This  Year  751,516  includes  54,- 
846  lines  of  part  run  advertising;  Last 
Year  804,628  includes  86,159  lines  of 
part  run  advertising. 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald-d  .  1,256,554  1,325,471 

World-Herald-S  .  918,102  855.374 


Grand  Total  .  2,174,656  2,180.845 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  .  2,932,434  2,637,511 
fRegister-S  .  1,006,417  923,093 


Grand  Total  .  3,938,851  3,560.606 

NOTE;  Register  Evening  &  Register 
Morning  sold  in  combination.  L'nage  of 
one  edition  Register  Evening  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,201,857  2,328,581 

•Sentinel-S  .  903,942  945,356 

Star-e  .  2,167,429  2,272,984 


Grand  Total  .  5,273,228  5,546,921 

NOTE:  Sentinel-m — This  Year  2,201,857 

includes  365,495  lines  of  parf  run  ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  2,328,581  includes 
462,125  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 
Sentinel-S — This  Year  903.942  includes  134.- 
574  lines  of  part  run  advert'sing;  Last 
Year  945,356  includes  164,572  lines  of 
part  run  advertising. 

Star-e-This  Year  2,167.429  includes  269  516 
lines  of  part  run  advertising;  Last  Year 
2,272,984  includes  374,364  lines  of  part 
run  advertising. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  930,193  917,360 

•Star-News-S  .  313,021  302,963 

Star-News-m  .  841,173  832,518 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,187,704  1,235,602 

Journal-e  .  2,579,069  2,729,063 

Journal-S  .  1,481,158  1,502,360 


Grand  Total  .  5,247,931  5,467,025 

Sentinel-m — This  Year  1,187,704  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  6,825  Lines  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Journal-e — This  Year  2,579,069  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  6,825  Lines  Part-Run  Advertising. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,474,208  1,716,399 

Tribune-S  .  1,420,782  1,247,592 

Star-e  .  2,310,249  2,681,796 


Grand  Total  .  5,205,239  5,645,787 

Tribune-S— This  Year  1,420,782  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  21,145  Lines  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Star-e — This  Year  2,310,249  lines  includes 
496,542  Lines  Part  Run  Advertising;  Last 
Year  2,681,796  Lines  includes  510,542 
Lines  Part  Run  Advertising. 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,109,320  977,099 

•Bee-S  .  270,946  328,979 


Grand  Total  .  1,380,266  1,306,078 

NOTE;  Bee  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 

•Star-e  .  2,253,897  2,491,222 

Gaiette-m  .  1,346,485  1,476,042 

La  Presse-e  .  2,652,684  2,803,721 


Grand  Total  .  6,253,066  6,770,985 

• — Includes  25,497  lines  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine. 


MORRISTOWN.  N.  J. 


'619,305 

IND. 

794,135 

MUNCIE. 

840,141 

793,969 

345,005 

851,907 

806,375 

311,298 

Star-m  . 

tStar-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

1,979,115 

1,969,580 

NASHVILLE. 

TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

1,535,316 

1,580,597 

Tennessean-m  . 

1,541,475 

1.587,503 

Tennessean-S . 

715,34? 

614,020 

Grand  Total  . 

3.792,140 

3,782,120 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 

Home  News-e  . 

.  1,241,195 

_ 

(Home  News-S  . 

.  660,338 

— 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,901,533 

— 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 

Grand  Total  .  1,658,324  1.843,608 

NOTE:  Long  Island  Press-e — This  Year  I,- 
165,521  lines  include  180,199  lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

Long  Island  Press-S — This  Year  492,803 
lines  includes  97,124  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRESNA). 
N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  .  360,704  338,901 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  .  103,200  112,419 


Grand  Total  .  463,904  451,320 

El  Diario  is  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  .  1,226,471  1,170,237 

•Star-Ledger-S  962,566  808,480 

News-e  .  1,629,187  1,626.357 

News-S  .  1,086,000  1,046,087 


Grand  Total  .  4,904,224  4,651,161 

N<3TE:  Star  Ledger-m — This  Year  1,226,471 
lines  includes  34,262  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 

Star  Ledger-S — This  Year  962,566  lines  in¬ 
cludes  83.520  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

News-S — This  Year  1,086,000  lines  includes 
7,080  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 


Star  Ledger-m— did  not  publish 

Feb.  16, 

1971  due  to  strike  conditions. 

NEWBURGH. 

N.  Y. 

News-e  . 

975,074 

911,135 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaietfe-e 

1,104,924 

1,046,395 

fGaiette-S  . 

353,722 

364,487 

Grand  Total  . 

1,458.646 

1.410.882 

NORWALK. 

CONN. 

Hour-e  . 

.1,000,575 

1,173,981 

OAKLAND. 

CALIF. 

Tribune-e  . 

1,748,919 

1,769,354 

•Tribune-S  . 

858,576 

896,080 

Grand  Total  .  2,607,495  2.665.431 

NOTE:  Tribune-S — This  year  858,576  lines 
includes  7,165  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising;  Last  year  896,080  lines  includes 
7,057  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,505,282  1,383,463 

fOklahoman-S  .  653,756  585,094 

Times-e  .  1.383,086  1,313,125 

#Journal-m  .  751,516  804,628 

#Journal-S  .  311,324  285,149 


Grand  Total  .  4,604,964  4,371,459 

for  October  30,  1971 


Grand  Total  .  2.084,387  2,052  841 

Star-News  (m)  .oublished  5  days  a  week 
only. 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,270,240 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  703,101  778,341 

PECRIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,270  674  1.348.789 

•Journal  Star-S  .  515,089  453,852 


Grand  Total  .  1,785,763  1,802,641 

NOTE;  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Journal 
Star,  Evening — is  shown. 

PERTH  AMBOY.  WOODBRIDGE.  N.  J. 

News  Tribune-e  .  1,129,115 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,367,341  2,510,448 

•Bulletin-S  .  1,048,331  1,058,255 

Inguirer-m  .  1,704,341  1,801.92? 

Inguirer-S  .  1,853,126  2,153,998 

News-e  .  891,726  992,911 


Grand  Total  .  7,864  865  8.517,432 

NOTE;  Bulletin-e— This  Year  2.367.341  lines 
include  588,110  lines  part  run  adver¬ 
tising;  Last  Year  2,510,448  lines  include 
615,283  lines  part  run  advert'sing. 
Bulletin-S — ^This  Year  1,048.331  lines  _  in¬ 
clude  343,645  lines  part  run  advertising; 
Last  Year  1,058,256  lines  include  363.- 

819  lines  part  run  advertising.^ 
Inguirer-m — This  Year  1.704,341  lines  in¬ 
clude  203,940  lines  part  run  advertising; 
Last  Year  1,801,829  lines  include  269,- 

288  lines  part  run  advertising. 
Inguirer-S — This  Year  1.853,126  lines  _  in¬ 
clude  386,521  lines  part  run  advertising; 
Last  Year  2,153,988  lines  include  637,- 

916  lines  part  run  advertising. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,067,535  3.016,342 

Republic-S  .  1,157,233  1,129,715 

Gaiette-e  . 3,030,883  2,978,452 


Grand  Total  .  7,255,651  7,124,509 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  &  Sun-Tel.-m  860,361  976  760 

Press-e  .  2,029,569  2,084,162 

•Press-S  .  1,240,895  1,231,758 


Grand  Total  .  4,130,825  4,292,680 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,168,542  1,304,761 


PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1,529.427  1,764,900 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,341,270  2,236,085 

•Oregonian-S  .  980,198  909,623 

Journal-e  .  773,961  888,805 


Grand  Total  .  4,095,429  4.034,513 

NOTE:  Journal-e— This  Year  773,961  lines 
includes  31,729  lines  of  part  run  ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  888,805  lines  in¬ 
cludes  45,802  lines  of  part  run  adver¬ 
tising. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,425,545  1,567,013 

Journal-m  .  1,265,026  1,444,723 

Journal-S  .  959,567  1,030,122 


Grand  Total  .  3,650,138  4,041,858 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  998,415  1,018,047 

NOTE:  Patriot  Ledger-e — This  year  998,445 
lines  includes  26,094  lines  of  part  run  ad¬ 
vertising;  Last  Year  1,018,047  lines  in¬ 
cludes  23,243  lines  of  part  run  advertis¬ 

ing. 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,194,444  1,253,399 

•Eagle-S  .  567,389  591,188 


Grand  Total  1,761,833  1,814,587 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion— Eagle  Evening,  is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,839,024  1,555,015 

•Press-Enterprises-S .  518,414  371,631 


Grand  Total  , .  2,357,438  1,926,646 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press  Eve¬ 
ning  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown. 
Enterprise-m — This  Year  1,839,024  includes 
41,^3  lines  of  part  run  advertising;  Last 
Year  1,555,015  includes  25,339  lines  of 
part  run  advertising. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 


Times-m  .  1,132,867  1,176,756 

•Times-S  .  430,191  337,788 

World-News-e  .  1,138,683  1,211,677 


Grand  Total  .  2,701,741  2,726,221 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,279,486  1,381,233 

Democrat  i 

Chronicle-S  .  928,194  914,253 

(imes-Union-e  .  1,532,199  1,679,466 


Grand  Total  .  3,739,879  3,974,952 


NOTE;  _Times-Union-e — This  Year  1,532,199 
lines  includes  7,505  lines  of  part  run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,217,412  1,215,072 

Register-Star-S .  370,055  446,309 


Grand  Total  .  1,587,467  1,661,381 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  &  Register-Republic 
Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
only  one  edition.  Star  Morning,  is  shown. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 


Bee-e  . 

2,021,629 

2,076,379 

•Bee-S  . 

738,670 

733,757 

Union-m  . 

1,101,050 

998,150 

fUnion-S  . 

242,322 

246,300 

Grand  Total  . 

4,103,671 

4,054,586 

ST.  LOUIS, 

,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  _ 

1,084,334 

1,271,546 

Globe-Democrat-we  . . . 

536,954 

496,937 

Post-Di$patch>e  . 

1,846,638 

2.263.422 

•Post-Dispatch-S  . 

1,424,452 

1,465,901 

Grand  Total  . 

4,892.378 

5,497,806 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m — this  Year  I,- 
084,334  includes  181.644  lines  of  part  run 
advertising;  Last  Year  1,271,546  includes 
281,015  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

Globe-Democrat-we — This  Year  536,954  in¬ 
cludes  7,165  of  .Dart  run  advertising. 

Post-Dispatch-e — This  Year  1,846,638  in¬ 
cludes  191,989  lines  of  part  run  adver¬ 
tising;  Last  Year  2,263,422  includes  271,513 
lines  of  .oart  run  advertising. 

Post-Dispatch-S — This  Year  1,424,452  in¬ 
cludes  no  part  run  advertising;  Last  Year 
1,465,901  includes  33,894  lines  of  part  run 
advertising. 

Globe-Democrat — Morning  published  5 
week  days  only. 
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ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Pre$s-m  .  1,059,914  1,134,394 

'Pioneer  Press-S  .  851,225  808,735 

Dispatch-e  .  1,797,452  1,884,872 


Grand  Total  .  3,708,793  3,830,001 

Dispatch-e — This  Year  1,797,452  lines  i"' 

elude  237,040  lines  of  part  run  advertls- 

inq;  Last  Year  1,884,872  lines  include 
234,854  lines  part  run  advertising. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  1,777,804  1,933,771 

Times-m  .  2,797,123  2,892,832 

•Times-S  .  1,224,548  1,141,212 


Grand  Total  .  5,799,495  5,947,815 

NOTE;  Times-m— This  Year  2,797,123  in¬ 
cludes  425,518  lines  of  part  run  advertis¬ 
ing;  Last  Year  2,892,832  includes  313,779 
lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

Times-S — This  Year  1,224,548  includes  220,- 
850  lines  of  part  run  advertising.  Last 
Year  1,141.212  includes  154,494  lines  of 
part  run  advertising. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  1,855,329  1,905,227 

•Tribune-S  .  818,774  747,771 

Deseret  News-e  .  1,810,491  1,900,509 


Grand  Total  .  4,484,594  4,573,507 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 


Eipress-m  .  1,844,044 

fE>press-News-S  .  883,787 

E>press-News-sat .  314.474 

News-e  .  1,720,294 

Light-e  .  1,943,407 

•Light-S  .  983,557 

Light-sat  .  143,129 


1,841,810 

822,100 

332,428 

1,747,005 

2,038,451 

894.473 

194.833 


Grand  Total  .  7,854,914  7,893,700 

NOTE:  Express  Morning.  News  Evening  and 
Light  Evening  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

Express-News-S— Last  Year  822,100  includes 
10,424  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,817,490  1,742,388 

*Sun-Telegram-S  .  552,323  572,209 


Grand  Total  .  2,349,813  2,314,597 

NOTE;  Sun-m — This  Year  1,817,490  lines  in¬ 
cludes  87.572  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertis¬ 
ing;  Last  Year  1,742,388  lines  includes 
72,441  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Sun-S — This  Year  552,323  lines  includes 
19,940  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
Last  Year  572,209  lines  includes  20,152 
lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

Sun  Morning,  and  Telegram  Evening, 
are  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Sun  Morning  is  shown. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,034,408  1,848,974 

*Union-S  .  1,082,041  1,054,715 

Tribune-e  .  2,559,271  2,483,774 


Grand  Total  .  5,477,720  5,409,447 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,458,477  1,720,937 

Examiner-e  .  1,489,429  1,795,247 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  844,272  954,242 


Grand  Total  .  4,192,378  4,470,444 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-tn  .  3,243,400  3,137,980 

News-e  .  3,283,474  3.114,421 

*Mercury-News-S  .  1,035,777  1,049,818 


Grand  Total  .  7,582,853  7,322,419 

NOTE:  _  Mercury-m — This  Year  3,243,400 
lines  includes  209,544  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising;  Last  Year  3,137,980  lines 
includes  193,414  lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 

vertising. 

News-e — This  Year  3,283,474  lines  in¬ 
cludes  209,544  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver. 
tising;  Last  Year  3,114,421  lines  includes 
193,414  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

SAN  JUAN.  P.  R. 

El  Mundo-m  .  1,441,254  1,479,432 

El  Mundo-S  .  214,210 

Star-m  .  774.407  820,144 

Star-S  .  148,251  150,489 


Grand  Total  .  2,580,124  2,450,047 

hiOTE:  El  Mundo-S — First  publication 

June  7,  1970. 


SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,233,248  1,352,229 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,400,277  1,318,508 


1971 

1970 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Infelligencer-m  .. 

1,415,133 

1,513,298 

•Post-Intelligencer-S  .. 

444,170 

485.702 

Times-e  . 

2,054,198 

2,310,257 

Times-S  . 

790,979 

953,430 

Grand  Total  . 

4,724,480 

5,242,887 

NOTE:  Post  Intelligencer-m — This  Year 

1,415,133  lines  include 

1  24.880  lines  Part 

R'ln  Advertising. 

Times-e — This  Year  2.0S6  198  1 

ines  in- 

elude  43,344  lines  Part  Run  Advertising. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

1,100.909 

994,909 

Times-m  . 

1,384,404 

1,295,330 

Times-S  . 

434.828 

544,487 

Grand  Total  . 

3,122,141 

2,854,724 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

1,437,559 

1,418.875 

Tribune-S  . 

513,525 

523,392 

Grand  Total  . 

1,951,084 

1,942,247 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . . 

852,934 

854,343 

•Spokesman-Review-S  - . 

513  724 

531,421 

Chronicle-e  . 

942.948 

985,111 

Grand  Total . 

2,309,410 

2,372,895 

STOCKTON. 

CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

1,131,074 

1,148,307 

t Record -S  . 

325,104 

301.470 

Grand  Total  . 

1,454,178 

1,449,977 

SYRACUSE, 

,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  _ 

1,527,073 

1,442  103 

•Herald-American-S  .. 

488,183 

432,972 

Post  Standard-m  . 

747,082 

740,113 

Grand  Total  . 

2,942  338 

2.835,188 

NOTE;  Herald-Journal 

-e— This 

Year  1- 

527,073  lines  includes  14.714 

lines  of 

Part  Run  Advertising 

Herald-Journal-S-^Thi! 

s  Year  488,183  lines 

includes  12,848  lines 

of  Part 

Run  Ad- 

vertising. 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-e  . 

840.801 

893,104 

Democrat-S  . 

374,041 

407.850 

Grand  Total  _ 

1,234,842 

1,300,954 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

2,431,413 

2,394,321 

Tribune-S  .  . 

877,133 

824,187 

Times-e  . 

1,734,407 

1,744,734 

Grand  Total  . 

5,042,953 

4.987,242 

TRIBUNE-m — This  Year  2,431,413  includes 

149,455  lines  of  part  run  advertising; 

Last  Year  2,394,321  includes  140,497  lines 

of  part  run  advertising. 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

Times-m  . 

449,185 

499,708 

Blade-e  . 

1,594,270 

1,733,745 

Blade-S  . . 

1,058,350 

1,047,414 

Grand  Total  . 

3,321,805 

3,480,887 

Times-m — Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  . 

1.283  908 

1,443  215 

xTelegram-e  . 

2,274,343 

2.442,938 

Star-e  . 

3,010,515 

3,004,818 

Grand  Total  . 

4,570.784 

4,890,971 

X — Includes  25,984  lines  Weekend  Maga- 

line. 

TRENTON, 

,  N.  J. 

Times-e  . 

1,009,003 

1,144,197 

(Times  Advertiser-S  . . 

785,535 

781,515 

Trentonian-m  . 

902,481 

898,482 

G*and  Total 

2,497.219 

2  844,194 

NOTE:  Times  Evening 

published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  . . 

987,099 

1.003,477 

NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Times-Record 

Evening  sold  in  combination. 

Linage  of 

one  edition  (Record 

Morning) 

is  shown. 

TULSA.  < 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . 

1,593,883 

1,578.141 

World-m  . 

.  1,584,532 

1,540,282 

World-S  . 

418,840 

555,531 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.797,255 

3.493.954 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .. 

748,155 

822,048 

1971 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  712,948  797,583 

tObserver  Dispatch-S  .  343,027  305,921 

Press-m  .  934,951  949,417 


Grand  Total  .  2,012,944  2,073,121 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  .  1,000,142  943,195 

Post-m  .  3,473,533  3,481,741 

•Post  s  .  1,723,339  1,408,048 

Star-e  .  1,755,544  1,814,728 

Star-S  .  920,391  872,437 


Grand  Total  .  8,872,971  8,722,189 

NOTE:  STAR-S — This  Year  920,391  lines  in¬ 
clude  7,080  lines  Part  Run  Advertis'ng. 


WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-e  . .  1,092,840  1,142,549 

fRepublican-S  .  417,298  504,894 


Grand  Total  .  1,710,138  1,447,443 

NOTE:  American  Evening  and  Republican 
Morning,  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  American  Evening  only  is  shown. 


WATERLOO.  IOWA 

•Courier-e  .  915.311  1,091,949 

tCourier-S  .  450,713  427,749 


Grand  Total  1,344,024  1,519,738 

COURIER-e — published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,314,111  2,222,144 

Times-e  .  2,014,098  1,919.772 

•Post-Time$-S  .  1,044,904  920,344 


G-^and  Total  5,379,113  5,042,244 

NOTE:  TIMES-e— published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 
N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


Mamaroneck  Times-e  . . 

913,853 

937,305 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 
New  Rochelle 

970,924 

985,821 

Standard-Star-e  .... 
Ossining  Citizen- 

998,440 

1,018,989 

Register-e  . 

940,597 

971,059 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

823,845 

740,002 

Port  Chester  Item-e  . . 

1.002,708 

1,072,990 

Tarrytown  News-e  _ 

Yonkers  Herald 

914,774 

943,937 

Statesman-e  . 

White  Plains 

1,153,442 

1,174,138 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  . 
Rockland  Journal 

,  1,272,579 

1,248,318 

News-e  . 

1,225,870 

1,320,940 

Grand  Total  . 

10,239,252 

10,435,519 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

1,442,553 

1,584,159 

•Beacon-e  . 

453,545 

738,288 

•Eagle  &  Beacon-S  _ 

.  517,444 

477,481 

Grand  Total  .  2.433,542  2,802,128 

NOTE:  BEACON-e— published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

EAGLE-m — This  Year  1,442,553  includes 
54,147  lines  of  part  run  advert'sing; 
Last  Year  1,584.159  includes  32,184  lines 
of  part  run  advertising. 

EAGLE  B  BEACON-S— This  Year  517,444 
includes  23,440  lines  of  part  run  adver¬ 
tising;  Last  Year  477,481  includes  23,040 
lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

Beacon-e  did  not  publish  Feb.  22  and  23, 
1971  due  to  snow  conditions. 


WIUOUGHBY.  OHIO 
News-Herald-e  .  457,079  753,238 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  470,459  593,784 

Telegram-m  .  749,954  742,484 

Gazette-e  .  881,030  889,132 


Grand  Total  .  ..  .  .  2,992,302  2,245.402 
NOTE:  TELEGRAM -m— This  Year  749  954 
I'nes  includes  29,748  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising;  Last  Year  742,484  lines  in¬ 
cludes  13,347  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

GAZETTE-e — ^This  Year  881,030  lines  in¬ 
cludes  29,430  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising;  Last  Year  889,132  lines  includes 
14,748  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 


A.L.S.  REPORTS 
BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegram-m  .  491,052  508,430 

Telegram-S  .  314,215  193,715 


Grand  Total  .  805,247  702,345 

Telegraph-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  54.- 
454  lines  (1971);  44,712  lines  (1970).  Tele¬ 
graph  morning  sold  in  combination 
Sunset  News  evening. 


1971 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

News-e  .  1.170,790  1,355,073 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  379,299  384,924 

Scrantonian-S  .  449,038  451,171 

Times-e  .  840,444  940,127 

Times-S  .  192,238  189,170 


Grand  Total  1,901,041  1.947.392 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE:  51,338 
lines  (1971);  37,844  lines  (1970).  FAMILY 
WEEKLY:  54,947  lines  (1971);  44,712  lines 
(1970). 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Record-m  545,094  549.388 

Times- Lead er-e  .  1,081,019  1,084,141 

Independent-S  .  474,409  453,754 


Grand  Total  .  2,102.722  2,109.283 

Independent-S  includes  PARADE;  51,338 


lines  (1971);  37,374  lines  (1970). 

Women’s  page  editors 
in  seminar  at  API 

Twenty-five  women’s  page  ed¬ 
itors  and  writers  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  two-week  Seminar  at 
the  American  Press  Institut'*  on 
the  camjius  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  members  will  represent 
newspapers  in  14  .state 3  and  2 
provinces  of  Canada. 

All  methods  of  more  effective¬ 
ly  serving  readers  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  section  will  be  discussed 
during  this  Seminar. 

Seminar  members  are:  Eliza¬ 
beth  K.  Alden,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade;  Shelley  Burrell,  Ca}>ital 
Journal,  Salem,  Oregon;  Naida 
M.  Christian,  Muscatine  (Iowa) 
Journal;  Peggy  Ann  Conklin, 
PlainfieM  (N.J.)  Courier-News; 
Helen  F.  Coram,  Miami  (Fla  ) 
Herald;  Rosemary  W.  Davis, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer; 
Sharon  K.  DeMarko,  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  Neu'S-Journal ;  Joy  H. 
Gallagher,  Timcs-Herald,  New¬ 
port  News,  Va. ;  Kay  B.  Geiger, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Re- 
in'^w;  Beverly  L.  Hall,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal;  Jean 
Hall,  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Item. 

Evelyn  M.  Larson,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Lois  E. 
Marks,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette;  Andrew  P.  Marshall, 
Calgary  (Alberta)  Herald; 
Colin  J.  McDonald,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal;  Janet  M.  Mon¬ 
ahan,  Sun  Sentinel,  Pompano 
Beach,  Florida;  Elizabeth  G. 
Moye.  News  and  Courier  and 
Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening  Post; 
Jeanne  A.  Purcell,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News;  Mary  Ann  Rayner, 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.;  Anne  Richer,  La 
Presse,  Montreal.  Oue..  Canada; 
Olaf  Saugen,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer;  Sandra  Sisson,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star;  Donna 
S.  K.  Standen,  Bulletin,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.;  Marv  Ellen  Stezzi, 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
Levittown.  Pa.;  Patricia  Wolfe, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


COLUMNS 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


COMICS 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  10017 


Washington  Star 
adds  comics  tab 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Sun¬ 
day  Star  has  expanded  its  color 
comics  to  two  sections,  the  pre¬ 
vious  8-page  full  newspaper  size 
section  plus  an  8-page  tabloid. 

The  expanded  Sunday  comics 
include  the  addition  of  Marma- 
duke  as  a  strip  instead  of  the 
singel  panel  comic  that  runs 
daily,  and  the  newly  purchased 
strips,  Pluribus  and  Friday 
Foster. 

Pluribus,  the  revolutionary 
American  eagle,  is  the  major 
character  in  the  comic  strip 
Pluribus.  The  strip,  by  Bill 
Rechin,  stretches  history  into 
the  present,  and  shows  the  story 
behind  America’s  first  big  pro¬ 
test  movement. 

Friday  Foster  is  an  aspiring 
female  photographer  whose  ad¬ 
ventures  are  developed  around 
her  struggle  for  success  in  Man¬ 
hattan’s  jetset  jungle  world  of 
high  fashion. 

Among  The  Star’s  other  com¬ 
ics  are  Pogo,  Beetle  Bailey,  The 
Wizard  of  Id  and  B.C. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

World  Champion  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
SUSIE  MAC 

Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


Lucianne  Goldberg  Jeannie  Sakol 

WOMEN'S  NEWS  SERVICE  is  distributing  a  reply  to  the  women's 
liberation  movement  in  seven  articles  "Purr,  Baby,  Purr."  Co-authors 
Lucianne  Goldberg  and  Jeannie  Salcol  refute  arguments  by  militant 
feminists  and  cite  dangers  in  further  blurring  of  sexual  identities. 
The  series,  excerpted  from  the  book  of  the  same  title  is  part  of 
regular  service  to  subscribers  and  is  also  being  sold  separately. 
"The  American  woman,"  states  Lucianne  Goldberg,  "is  not  down¬ 
trodden  and  suppressed;  rather,  she  is  fattened,  furred,  and  pamp¬ 
ered  like  a  queen  bee." 


Robert  Orbin  offers  Boston  Herald  Traveler  produced  to  make  a  fast  buck.” 

laughable  one-liners  bans  x-rated  movie  ads  newspaper  which  said  the 

films  belong  in  the  category  of 

To^^  help  relieve  the  “bad  Boston  Herald  Traveler  “stag  films,”  said  that  when  it 

news”,  and  to  overcome  the  longer  publish  ads  for  ceased  accepting  advertising 

shortage  of  fun  items,  a  month-  X-rated  motion  pictures  nor  will  for  the  movies  it  has  cncoun- 
ly  humor  service,  “Orben’s  Com-  ijg^  ^he  film  in  its  daily  thea-  tered  a  “substantial  degree  of 
edy  Fillers,  is  being  published  timetable.  opposition.” 

by  Robert  Orben.  «jt  jg  our  judgment  that  the 

Formerly  a  staff  writer  for  vast  majority  of  films  rated  • 

Red  Skelton  and  Jack  Paar,  Or-  ‘X’  by  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ben  in  president  of  The  Comedy  ciation  of  America  are  purely 

Center,  Inc.,  1529  East  19th  voyeuristic,  sex-ploitation  mov-  J  & 

Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230.  ies  which  pander  to  every  con-  The  San  Diego  Evening  Trih- 
Orben  explained  that  “Com-  ceivable  perversion,”  the  paper  une  published  October  16  by 
edy  Fillers”  will  be  fresh,  orig-  said  in  its  lead  editorial  explain-  candlelight  because  of  a  local 
inal  and  topical  One-Liners  that  ing  the  move.  power  failure.  The  newspaper 

can  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  With  rare  exception,  the  operated  in  the  dark  for  its  first 
uses  as  filler  material,  for  hu-  newspapers  said,  the  X-rated  edition  and  then  lighted  up  its 
mor  columns,  in  advertising  and  movies  have  proved  to  be  with-  editorial  office  with  candles  from 
public  relations  copy,  and  many  out  “any  genuinely  redeeming  a  drugstore,  he  said.  Power  to 
other  print  uses.  artistic  merit  or  social  value”  production  machinery  was  un- 

Each  month.  “Comedv  Fill-  ^nd  are  “crudely  and  hastily  affected. 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


RANAN  LURIE  D 


ANOTHER  VIEW  Q 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  ST.  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDSS 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
IFFYD 
PIXies  D 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRED  AND  OTHERS  D 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
ZODY  D 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


‘Low  Down’ 

FROM  THE 

Congressional 

Record 

By  JOE  CRUMP 


Heads  up  tabloid 

Edward  A, 


Dunlop,  former 
minister  without  portfolio  in  the 
Progressive  Conservative  cabi¬ 
net  of  Ontario  Premier  William 
Davis,  has  been  appointed  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Toronto  Sun,  a  tab¬ 
loid  which  is  expected  to  start 
publishing  early  in  November. 
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CRUMP  MEDIA  SYNDICATE 
P.O.  Box  2708,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  49501,  Tel.  (616)  677-1610 


Media  General 
earnings  rose 
in  third  period 

Earnings  of  Media  General  Inc.  of 
Richmond,  Va.  in  the  third  quarter  rose  to 
about  $1.6  million,  or  44  cents  a  share, 
from  $900,000,  or  27  cents  a  share,  a  year 
earlier,  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president,  said 
in  an  interview,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported. 

The  newspaper  chain  said  the  gain 
came  despite  a  strike  at  its  Evening  News 
Co.  subsidiary  in  Newark,  N.J. 

Revenues  declined  to  about  $25  million 
from  $30  million. 

In  the  first  nine  months,  earnings  rose 
to  about  $4.9  million,  or  $1.36  a  share, 
from  $4.3  million,  or  $1.26  a  share.  Re¬ 
venue  slipped  to  $89  million  from  $94  mil¬ 
lion.  Last  year’s  figures  have  been  re¬ 
stated  to  reflect  an  adjustment  in  circula¬ 
tion  figures  for  the  Newark  paper. 

In  1970,  the  company  earned  from  oper¬ 
ations  $6.5  million,  or  $1.89  a  share,  on 
revenue  of  $127.1  million.  There  was  a 
special  charge  of  $192,950. 

Last  month.  Media  General  announced 
that  due  to  losses  incurred  before  and 
during  the  Newark  strike,  it  plans  to  sell 
the  Sunday  edition  and  substantially  all 
the  physical  assets  of  the  Evening  News 
to  its  rival,  Star-Ledger  Co.,  for  $20  mil¬ 
lion.  Media  General  paid  $22  million  for 
the  entire  company  last  year. 

During  strike 

The  sale  was  announced  during  the 
fourth  month  of  a  strike  by  members  of 
the  North  Jersey  Newspaper  Guild,  rep¬ 
resenting  reporters  and  other  white-collar 
workers.  A  contract  agreement  has  been 
ratified  by  the  union  membership.  Howev¬ 
er,  workers  are  still  off  the  job  while 
details  of  contracts  with  all  unions  are 
worked  out. 

Donnahoe  said  the  Evening  News  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  up  publishing  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  paper  will  appear  six  afternoons 
a  week  and  will  be  printed  on  Star-Ledger 
presses.  The  executive  added  that  he  anti¬ 
cipates  that  the  Evening  News  will  “get 
back  into  the  black  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.”  If  it  doesn’t,  “we’ll  sell 
it,”  he  continued. 

The  Media  General  Financial  Daily,  the 
company’s  new  financial  newspaper,  will 
soon  have  a  weekend  edition  for  sale  na¬ 
tionwide  and  abroad,  Donnahoe  stated.  He 
said  the  daily  paper,  introduced  in  Au¬ 
gust,  has  2,500  mail  subscriptions  and 
newsstand  sales  of  2,500,  almost  all  in  the 
East  where  there  is  same-day  delivery. 

The  Media  General  subsidiary  corpora¬ 
tion,  Garden  State  Paper  Company,  which 
recycles  newsprint,  has  adopted  a  policy 
of  making  its  patents  available  to  others, 
Richard  B.  Scudder,  president,  told  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Scudder  told  of  the  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  in  gathering  old  newspapers  as  the 
nationwide  ecology  movement  swells.  He 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

10/20  10/27 

Addratsograph  Multigraph  .... 

35% 

31 

Barkay  Photo  . 

13'/, 

12% 

Boisa  Cascada  . 

2l'/i 

18 

Capital  Citias  Bdestg  . 

47 

47% 

Cowl«s  Communications  . 

13% 

12'/, 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

32% 

32'/, 

Cutlar  Hammar  . 

40% 

37% 

Dayco  Corp . 

17% 

17% 

Digital  Equipmant  . 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

M'/2 

67'/, 

851/j 

85% 

Eltra  Corp . 

28 

27'/, 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

34V4 

31'/, 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  . 

Iff/, 

»% 

Gannatt  Co . 

55 

55% 

Gaorgia  Pacific  . 

51% 

48% 

Graat  Northarn  Nakoosa  . 

41% 

401/4 

Harris  Intartypa  . 

54'/, 

50% 

Inmont  . 

14 

13 

Intarnational  Papar  . 

33 

33'/, 

Intarpublic  Group  . 

22'/, 

22% 

Kimborly  Clark  . 

29 

26% 

Knight  Nawspapars  . 

68% 

69% 

North  Amarican  Rockwall  ... 

27% 

5'/, 

26'/4 

Rapublic  Corp . 

S'/, 

Richardson  Co . 

13% 

13% 

Riddar  Publications  . 

25% 

26 

Singar  . 

65 

67'/, 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

42% 

40% 

Tima.  Inc . 

57% 

55'/, 

Timas  Mirror  . 

45% 

441/, 

Walls,  Rich,  Graana  . 

19'/, 

18% 

Whita  Consolidatad  . 

21% 

20'/, 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Oomtar  . 

10 

Ehranraich  Photo  . 

15% 

14% 

Laa  Entarprisas  . 

17% 

17'/, 

Media  General  . 

38% 

36% 

Milgo  Elactronics  . 

14% 

13% 

Millmastar  Onyx  . 

14 

13% 

Naw  York  Timas  . 

23% 

PKL  Co . 

9 

Southwast  Forast  Ind  . 

16'/, 

17 

Washington  Post  . 

24% 

16% 

23'/, 

Wood  Industrias  . 

16'/, 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  financial  Corp.  ... 

29% 

28% 

Booth  Nawspapars  . 

26% 

27 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  . 

19 

19 

ComCorp  . 

4'/, 

S'A 

8% 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

»% 

Compuscan  . 

»'/, 

8 

Datascan  . 

6 

6 

Dow  Jonas  . 

42% 

4I'/4 

Downa  Comm . 

5'/, 

6'/4 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  . 

23 

22'/, 

Gray  Advartising  . 

15% 

14% 

Hurlatron  . 

4% 

3'/, 

Multimadia  Inc . 

34 

34'A 

Ogiivy,  Mathar  . 

33'/, 

33 

Photon  . 

7 

6% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

15'/, 

15% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

6 

5% 

B.  C.  Forast  . 

18% 

17 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  . 

13 

13 

MecMillan,  Blo^el  . 

20% 

20% 

Southam  Prass  . 

62'/, 

Thomson  Nawspapars  . 

24% 

24'/, 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

32 

32 

said  Garden  State  gets  calls  for  help  con¬ 
stantly,  from  cities,  from  publishers  “wor¬ 
ried  about  the  mess,”  and  from  Washing¬ 
ton. 

But  Garden  State,  he  said,  uses  only 
400,000  tons  of  old  newspapers — about  5% 
of  the  total  collected  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try — after  10  years  and  an  investment  of 
$60  million  in  its  mills. 

“It’s  important  not  to  stimulate  collec¬ 
tions  until  there  is  a  customer  for  the 
recycled  paper,”  Scudder  advised  the 
newspaper  group. 

“Our  part  will  be  to  use  much  of  the 
paper  in  those  areas  which  can  collect 
enough  to  support  a  mill,  but  we  probably 
can  never  afford  to  collect  much  paper 
from  more  than  300  miles  away.  However, 
in  those  cities  where  we  sell  newsprint, 
we  will  guarantee  to  buy  all  the  paper 
collected  at  a  set  price  and  will  organize 
or  help  to  organize  a  collection  system.” 


Panax,  Macomb 
agree  on  merger 

Two  Michigan  publishing  companies 
have  agreed  in  principle  to  the  merger  of 
their  newspaper  operations. 

Panax  Corporation,  East  Lansing,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  six  daily  and  16  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Macomb  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Macomb  Daily  (circ.  53,- 
213)  and  the  Macomb  Legal  News  (circ. 
769),  are  the  companies  involved.  The 
Macomb  Daily  is  printed  in  Mount  Cle¬ 
mens,  a  Detroit  suburb. 

Mark  T.  McKee  Sr.,  president  of  Ma¬ 
comb,  and  John  P.  McGoff,  president  of 
Panax,  said  an  agreement  in  principle  has 
been  reached  to  move  Macomb  Publishing 
into  Panax  as  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
corporation.  McKee  Sr.  will  continue  as 
president  of  the  Macomb  subsidiary  of 
Panax.  Mark  T.  McKee  Jr.  will  continue 
as  publisher,  a  position  that  he  has  held 
since  the  death  of  Paul  W.  McKee. 

Panax  executive  vicepresident  Michael 
L.  Dow  has  named  Eldon  C.  Gensheimer 
as  general  manager  of  the  Macomb  Daily. 
Gensheimer  is  also  manager  of  the  Panax 
operations  in  southeastern  Michigan.  He 
was  general  manager  of  the  YpsUanti 
Press  prior  to  its  sale  by  Panax  to  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers  recently. 

Dow  has  named  Dick  C.  Borghi  as  as¬ 
sistant  general  manger.  Borghi  is  the 
former  director  of  production  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

• 

Southam  Press  acquires 
Windsor  (Ontario)  Star 

Publisher  Mark  Farrell  of  the  Windsor 
(Ontario)  Star  announced  that  the  daily 
newspaper  has  been  sold  to  Southam 
Press  Ltd.  for  an  undisclosed  amount. 

The  publisher  said  the  Star  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  operate  as  a  separate  entity  and  its 
policies  will  remain  the  responsibility  of 
the  publisher  and  staff. 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  president  of 
Southam,  said  the  company  has  agreed  to 
purchase  all  issued  shares  of  Windsor 
Star  Ltd. 

Purchase  of  The  Star  was  the  second  of 
an  Ontario  daily  newspaper  by  Southam 
Press  this  year.  The  company  acquired 
the  Brantford  Expositor  Sept.  13.  The  two 
purchases  bring  Southam  Press  ownership 
of  dailies  in  Canada  to  12. 

The  Star  was  founded  in  1918  when  W. 
F.  Herman  who  had  owned  the  Saskatoon 
Star  and  the  Regina  Post,  came  east  and 
bought  the  old  Windsor  Record.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  name  was  the  Border  Cities  Star  for 
many  years. 

• 

ComCorp  earnings  up 

ComCorp,  Cleveland-based  publisher  of 
suburban  newspapers,  reported  earnings 
of  $134,000  for  nine  months  to  September 
30,  compared  with  $38,000  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1970.  Revenues  for 
1971  were  $3,800,000  as  compared  with 
$3,104,000  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
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Refusal  to  print  letter 
case  to  Supreme  Court 

A  city  judge  has  sent  to  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  a  case 
in  which  the  Daytona  Beach 
News-Jourmil  and  its  publisher 
were  charged  with  refusing  to 
prjnt  a  letter  from  the  mayor 
of  Daytona  Beach. 

Judge  Robert  Durden  certified 
the  case  to  the  state  supreme 
court  October  11,  and  said  all 
parties  involved  had  agreed 
with  the  transfer  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Durden  said  he  wanted  the 
supreme  court  to  hear  the  case 
because  there  were  no  “con¬ 
trolling  precedents”  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law. 

News-Journal  Publisher  Her¬ 
bert  M.  Davidson  was  arrested 
under  a  state  law  which  says 
any  newspaper  which  assaults 
the  personal  character  or  record 
of  a  political  candidate  must 
publish  “any  reply  the  candi¬ 
date  may  make  thereto.” 

Mayor  Richard  Kane  invoked 
the  old  law  after  the  newspaper 
refused  to  publish  a  letter  he 
.sent  in  reply  to  a  political  col¬ 
umn.  The  column  commented 
that  Kane  was  making  a  power 
grab  by  downgrading  the  city 
manager’s  function  and  setting 
himself  up  as  administrator. 

Kane  was  opposed  by  two 
candidates  in  the  primary  mu¬ 
nicipal  election  in  his  bid  for  a 


second  two-year  term.  The 
News-Journal  endorsed  City 
Commissioner  James  Huger,  but 
Kane  won  without  a  runoff. 

• 

Supreme  Court  refuses 
to  hear  WHDH  case 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
turned  down  the  request  of  the 
Herald  Traveler  Corp.  of  Bos¬ 
ton  to  reconsider  a  decision  of 
last  June,  when  the  nation’s 
highest  court  upheld  the  award 
cf  WHDH’s  tv’s  license  to  an¬ 
other  company.  The  latter  is 
Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  which 
had  hoped  to  open  its  Needham, 
Mass,  based  station  the  middle 
of  last  month. 

The  WHDH  case  now  goes 
back  to  tbe  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  approved  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communication’s  decision  to 
take  LHDH  tv’s  license  away 
from  the  Herald  Traveler  Corp., 
which  also  publishes  The  Boston 
Herald  Traveler. 

Then,  this  summer,  the  FCC 
asked  the  Court  of  Appeals  to 
reconsider  its  decision  liecause 
of  a  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  suit  filed  in  Boston. 
The  suit  charged  sale  of  un¬ 
registered  stock  and  named  as  a 
defendant,  Nathan  H.  David, 
executive  vice  president  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Broadcasters. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ARFRAISERS—t.OISSVLTAISTS 

APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  i 
Krehbiel,  Box  S8,  Norton.  Kans.  67634. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Ne\vspai>er  Sei'vdce  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  < 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401.  , 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIPS  arranged, 
fine  candidates;  appraisal  included. 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans.  66801. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

YOUNG  advertisinf^  and  business  man¬ 
ager — age  34 — seeks  partnership  with 
editor-publisher  of  strong  W’eekly  with 
gootl  growth  i>otential.  Over  10  years 
of  exi>erl€nce  as  self-employe<l  adver¬ 
tising  rep.  Will  make  substantial  in¬ 
vestment.  Send  copy  of  pai>er  and 
details,  in  confidence,  to  Box  1489, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NE  WSPAPER  BROKERS 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  an<l  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 

write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE^ 

SACRIFICE  SALE!  Original  owners 
will  sell  at  greatly  sacrifice  price  assets 
of  two  Southeastern  Ohio  newspapers 
including  daily  and  county-seat  weekly. 
Both  shut  down  in  July  following 
aborted  sale.  Assets  include  mailing 
lists,  i)ermit,  two  fully  e<]uipi>ed  offices 
with  reasonable  leas3S,  plus  roomy  com- 
l)Osing  room  fully  equippetl  with  let- 
terpiess  e<iuipment  including  4  Lino¬ 
types  (1  tape  etiuipped),  8-page  Duple.x 
fl.atbed,  20-page  rotary  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  casting  room,  plate-making  equip¬ 
ment,  fairly  new  Elrod  and  new  Lud¬ 
low.  Excellent  market,  with  only 
weekly  competition.  Write  Gordon 
Morrow,  316  East  ‘A’  St.,  Wellston, 
Ohio— 45692;  or  call  (614)  384-2612. 


STRONG  WEEKLY  GROUP,  Zone  2. 
Gross:  $150M:  net:  $42M.  County 
legal :  population  quadrupled  10  years; 
highest  per  capita  income:  .I  shopping 
centers  planned.  Potential  unlimite<l 
“as  is”  or  daily.  $225,000.  Broker. 
Box  1069,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

2  MISSOURI  OFFSET  WEEKLIES 
Gross  $50M  and  $64M:  goo<l  net.  $20M 
down.  Jim  Southern,  Broker,  6329  Ash, 
Raytown,  Mo. — 61133. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspai)ers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92x06 

SYD  S.  GOULD  A.SSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

MET.  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaiter  Broker.” 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
son.ility  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sales  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

lOO-YEAR-OLD  UPSTATE  N.Y.  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  and  job  shop,  unopposed. 
Beautiful  year-round  resort  community 
of  5,000  al)Out  100  miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Business  close<l  January  ’71  due  to 
operator’s  death.  Gross  up  to  $86,000  : 
job  gross  $17,000.  Must  sell  (luickly ; 
will  consider  your  offer  and  tenns. 
Write  or  call:  Howard  K.  Schue,  Ex¬ 
ecutor,  24311  S.  Alexandria  Ave.,  Har¬ 
bor  City,  Calif.— 90710.  Ph:  (213) 
32.5-2469. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6.345 


10.000  DAILY;  no  plant;  zone  5.  $95,- 
000  down — 5%  notes.  Profitable  in 
competitive  market.  Write:  “Newspa- 
Iiers,”  2117  Middlefork  Rd.,  Northfield, 
Ill.— 60093. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines.  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WE-LLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  1088.  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 


28-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY.  Illness  forces 
sale.  Profitable  income  can  double.  Low 
down  payment.  Box  10175,  Tampa, 
Fla.— 33609. 


NORTH  JERSEY  OFFSET  weekly. 
Original  ownership.  Good  income. 
Terms.  Owner  planning  to  retire.  Box 
1421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  GROL'P,  soiinil,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolate<l.  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Blitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

“POSITIONS  WANTED" 
t  fay  able  with  order  I 


4-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.20  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-wMks  . $1.30  per  lint,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  aver»oe  wonts  per  line 
or  3S  charaettrs  and/or  spaces 
I  3  lines  minimum 

I  (No  abbreriatlons) 

Add  50c  for  box  senice  and  count  as  an 
I  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remittance  sliould  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 


4-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSfff*  TfME 
Tuesday,  4;3§  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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.4NNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  larire  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Bo.\  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — uo902 
Ph;  (205)  546-3356 

AL.\N  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listinK  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd..  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 

SMALL  OR  MEDIUM  DAILY  in 
Missouri  or  Illinois.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence.  We  are  not  brokers.  Box  1357, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMEH  OWNER/PUBLISHER  Rome 
(Italy)  Daily  American  seeks  daily/ 
large  sveekly  anywhere  U.S.  or  Canada. 
Management  may  remain.  All  replies 
held  strictest  confidence.  Roliert  H. 
Cunningham,  Lowellville,  Ohio-  44436 

DESIRE  NEWSPAPER  with  $50,000 
to  $150,000  gross  in  Washington  State. 
Buyer  has  strong  background  in  man¬ 
agement  and  community  journalism, 
and  is  Northwest  native.  Box  1371, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROUP  WILL  CONSIDER  WEEKLY 
in  any  state  in  community  of  5,000  or 
more  population.  Send  copy  of  paper 
and  pertinent  data  to  Albert  Bahcall, 
Attorney-at-Law,  623  N.  Second  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. — 53203. 


PVBLlCATlOm  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

Motor  West  Publishing  Co.,  Inc, 
and  Motor  West  tra<le  magazine 

33,000  monthly  circulation  in  13  west¬ 
ern  states,  ^tablished  1907.  Serves 
automotive  aftermarket  industry.  Will 
sell  controlling  interest  or  total  owner¬ 
ship.  Terms  for  uuick  sale. 

T.  F.  CAMPBELL 
701  Wolverine  Bldg., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — 48108 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMimSTRATlVE 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
Serving  a  long  absent  need  in  the 
publishing  field.  We  offer  a  common 
area  where  people  looking  for  posi¬ 
tions  can  discreetly  seek  relocation  and 
where  publishers  can  carry  out  their 
personnel  plans  without  exciting  their 
employees  and  competitors.  If  you  want 
help  in  a  sure,  confidential  manner  .  .  . 
call  on  pubseco. 

We  have  an  excellent  array  of  talent 
in  advertising,  circuiation  and  top 
management.  Good  prospects  in  mechan¬ 
ical.  Some  of  our  editorial  clients  are 
nationally  renowned. 

All  our  clients  are  men  and  women 
who  really  desire  to  get  ahead.  That 
can  only  mean  they’ll  do  the  job  for 
you. 

Call  on  Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

pubseco 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  la.  62732 
(319)  242-4420 


CLIPPING  SERVICE 


iFUNNY! 


LERS 

iplete  ^ 

less  than  $1.  New  I 
FILLERS"  bv  Bob* 


■  Side-splitting  FILLERS 

I*  less  than  7(.  Complete 
HUMOR  COLUMNS  less  than  $1.  New  I 

(monthly  "COMEDY  FILLERS"  by  Bob* 
Orben.  top  comedy  writer.  FREEl 
SAMPLE!  Comedy  Center.  Inc.,  1529-eI 
^^st  19  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11230. 

"YOUR  OWN  DECORATOR" 
Your  readers  will  love  this  no-nonsense 
approach  to  their  decorating  problems. 
Fast-paced  question-answer  feature 
with  practical  advice  from  note<l  Palm 
Beach  designer.  Write  for  sample, 
rates.  Box  1464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS,"  humorous  fea¬ 
ture  article.  3.50  words.  Man-woman 
theme  where  battle  of  sexes  ends  in 
draw,  in  offices  where  wages  of  sin  are 
taxable.  Now  appearing  in  19  nows- 
paiiers.  Offered  as  a  weekly  column  for 
$10  a  month.  For  sample  package, 
write  Eletinor  Harris,  c^o  Miami 
view,  P.O.  Bo.x  589,  Miami,  Fla. 
33101. 

SKIING  IS  FUN! 

"SKI  TIPS”—  America’s  "just  for  fun" 
ski  column  is  just  for  recreational 
skiers.  In  third  season  of  ski  fun. 
Send  for  samples,  rates  now.  Box 
1473,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING-REPAIRING  TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

OFFSET  PRH»S-TIME  available  for 
newapai>ers  and  flyers  every  day  in¬ 
cluding  ’Tuesday  and  Wednesday  on  4- 
unit  News  King  press  with  Clolor  King 
folder.  16-page  standard  or  32-page  tab¬ 
loid.  Finest  quality  and  service.  GAR- 
.SON  WOLITZKY  (516)  288-3900:  AD- 
VIEW  PRINTERS.  P.O.  BOX  305. 
WESTHAMPTON,  N.Y.— 11977. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

PRINT  IT  LIKE  IT  IS— Basing  with 
jm. Duralumin  does  it.  Jack  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina.  Ohio  44256. 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
traine<l  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyi)e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
I  1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


Our  new  equipment  sales  are  up! 
Our  used  equipment  inventory  is 
up!  Buy  now  at  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Call  Harvey  Brown  for  best 
choice  of  preowned  graphic  arts 
equipment.  Photon  Production  News 
listing  all  current  equipment,  parts 
bargains  and  other  money-saving 
news  will  be  mailed  to  you  regularly. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSllsG^OOM^^^ 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS: 
2  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guaran¬ 
teed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms.  Ph  • 
(203)  875-0’706  Frank  Love,  Journal 
Pub.  Co.,  Rockville.  Conn.  06066. 

MIXING  LINECASTERS  —2 
4-magazine  (90-channel)  Mergenthaler 
Elektron  Mixers  complete  with  all  ‘Bells 
and  Whistles.’  4  years  old  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Contact  Bob  Doug¬ 
lass,  Fla.  Pub.  Co.,  One  Riverside  Ave., 
Jacksonville,  Florida — 32201.  (AC  904) 
791-4460. 

LINOFILM  SUPER  QUICK  #603— 
Wide  Range— 5  pt.  to  72  pt. — Tabmatic 
— Automeasure — Tape  Film  Advance — 
Keyboard — 20  Grids — Bargain — Private 
Owner— 714-297-2281  P.  O.  Box  430, 
San  Diego,  California  92112. 

ALL  MODE'LS 

Linotypes — Intertypes-  -Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


Factory  rebuilt  713-5A  Textmaster.  Fa¬ 
vorite  with  commercial  typesetters. 
Price  includes  factory  warranty,  installa 
tion  and  training:  $12,500. 

Late  model  532  Fontmaster.  Equipped 
with  two  popular  commercial  discs  for 
a  total  of  740  type  fonts  accessible  at 
one  time.  Available  on  a  lease  take-over 
at  minimal  rates. 

Model  200  Admaster.  (^n  be  seen  op¬ 
erating  in  customer’s  plant.  A-1  condi¬ 
tion  and  complete  with  three  choice 
discs,  including  Newton  (Helvetica)  se¬ 
ries  and  spare  parts  including  complete 
transfer  unit.  Under  $15,000. 


100.000-LBS.  top  quality  Linotyiie 
metal  22f  per  lb.  Production  Type, 
2635  Brenner,  Dallas,  Texas  75220.  Ph: 
(214)  358-5248. 

STEREOTYPE  and  LINOTYPE  LEAD, 
maintainerl  by  Uniterl  American  Metal. 
19*  lb.  F.O.B.  Southwest  Press,  348 
W.  Market,  San  Diego,  Calif.  (714) 
232-3841  Curt  Sayre. 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOVS  MACHINERY 

FINAL  CLOSEOUT— 

MU.ST  HAVE  SPACE 
We  are  askinp  the  foUovnng 
prices  .  .  .  you  make  us  an  offer 

1  MODEL  32  LINOTYPE.  #64062. 

Mohr  saw,  quadder,  4  molds,  4  maga¬ 
zines,  3  Auxiliary  with  mats,  electric 
pot.  Good  condition . $1,500 

2  HAMMOND  Glider  Saws  _ $  175. 

1  HAMMOND  Thin  Stripiier  ...$  200. 
1  WOOD  Pony  Autoplate.  22% " 

cut  off  . $1,000. 

1  NOLAN  3-ton  remelt  pot  with 
pneumatic  pump,  meltavator, 
pig  molds,  complete  with  double 
pig  dolly  and  scrap  trucks  ....$  750. 

1  DUPLEX  mat  roller  . $  300. 

1  ELROD,  Model  “F”  Gas . $  200. 

1  ROUSE  Mitering  Machine  ..$  150. 
1  VANDERCOOK  SP  Proof 
Press-  Power,  automatic  inker  $1,050. 

1  GOSS  Chipping  Block . $  50. 

GALLEY  STORAGE  CABI¬ 
NETS,  3  columns  and  4  col¬ 
umns,  complete  with  galleys. 

5  TONS  METAL,  iier  lb . $  15* 

The  above  equipment  available  now. 
Reason  jor  sale:  now  “cold-type."  Con¬ 
tact  : 

Kenneth  Rapp,  Sr..  Mechanical  Supt., 
VENANGO  NEWSPAPERS 
Oil  City,  Penna.  16301 
Phone:  (814)  645-1221 


Two  late  model  Linofilm  wide  range 
Super  Quicks.  Complete  with  two  Lino- 
Quick  Perforators,  Tab-Matic  and  spare 
parts.  Included  in  this  package  are  over 
100  grids  and  width  plugs.  Best  offer. 


Compugraphic  CG-4961  phototypesetting 
machine  complete  with  extra  fonts.  Has 
been  run  only  a  few  hours.  Asking  half 
price. 


All  items  subject  to  prior  sale. 


I  mono  iuoii  ID  mmrmsirtDic 
Special  Products  Division 


3  LINOTYPE  ELEKTRONS  with  TOU 
75  operating  units,  1  with  six  mold 
disk,  2  and  3  magazine  models,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  Hydraulic  Justification. 

2  LINOTYPE  ELEKTRON  IPs,  saw, 
quadder,  4  mags,  with  or  without  auto- 
^ter. 

2  LINOTYPE  COMETS.  Fairchild 
operating  unit,  mat  rletectors,  2  mags. 

1  MODEL  5  METEOR,  1  mag.  Fair- 
child  operating  unit. 

2  MODE’L  31  LINOTYPES,  1  with 
saw  and  quadder,  1  with  Mohr  measure 
control,  4  mags. 

1  MODEL  33  LINOTYPE,  saw,  quad¬ 
der,  4  mags. 

1  MODEL  35  LINOTYPE,  saw,  quad¬ 
der,  4  mags. 

4  HAMMOND  SAWS. 

Other  Equipment: 

Ludlows,  Proof  Presses,  Routers,  Mit- 
erer,  Elrods,  EasyKasters,  Sta-Hi 
Shaver,  Slug  racks.  Turtles,  Chases. 
Spaceband  Cleaners,  Stereo  Saw.  Nolan 
3-ton  pot  w/meltavator.  Galley  Stor¬ 
age  Racks.  Some  available  now — all 
available  after  Jan.  1,  1972. 

If  intereste<l  in  any  of  this  equipment 
call:  Bill  Owen,  Production  Mgr..  Fay¬ 
etteville  Pub.  Co.,  (919)  485-2121,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.C. 


BRITISH  CLIPPINGS  FIRST  $1,000  takes  Model  8  Linotype 

Speedy,  inexpensive  clipping  service  #22992,  Hammond  page  casting  box. 
from  British,  Irish,  European  (in  Eng-  tubular  plate  chipping  block,  tubular 
lish)  newspapers,  magazines — geared  plate  finisher  with  new  track,  tubular 
to  your  special  interests.  Write:  BM-  vacuum  casting  box  with  gas-fired 
Box  81,  London  WCl,  England.  metal  pot.  All  goes  at  this  price.  Call 

(316)  321-1120,  El  Dorado  (Kans.) 

_ _ _  Times. 

.  SERVICE  FRIDEN  SFD  Flexowriter  President 

owTi.T,.- -  #30237,  with  stand  and  acoustinet 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNS  on  tai>e  or  ,  sound  cover.  Perfect  condition — very 
camera-ready  repros.  Save  $.  Tele-  j  reasonable.  Chicago  (312)  726-5550, 

typist  Service,  1133  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  1  Mrs.  Knowles. 


MAILROOM 


355  Middlesex  Avenue  .  Wilmington.  Mass  01867  !  GOING  OFFSHTT 

Telephone  (617)  933-7000  For  Sale:  Two  16-page  (32  page)  unit 

Goss  web^fed  HSLG  press.  62-inch 
width  paper,  22-%"  cut-off,  plate  thick- 
— - - —I-.-  — ness  .4375.  Also  Pony  Autoplate,  Kemp 

MAILROOM 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  able  January  1972.  Also  Sta-Hi  curved 

.T  I  .  plate  router,  shaver.  Easily  removed, 

CHESHIRE  labelinf?  machine  with  %  $;round  floor.  Also  Linoty|)es,  Inter¬ 
folder,  conveyor;  practically  new’;  will  tyi>es,  tons  of  metal,  etc.  Evening? 
fiance.  Box  1369,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Democrat,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa-  52627. 

REBUILT  semi-automatic  wire  tyer,  STA’f-KING,  late  model  #SK-B,  with 
with  sling  ring,  drum  dolly  and  1,000-  dryer  and  pei-matizor.  Guaranteed  to 


lbs.  of  IS  gauge  galvanized  wire 


be  in  new  condition.  Original  cost  $3,- 


$900  for  all.  If  interested,  call  or  500  but  will  sell  for  less  than  half 
write:  New  Jersey  Herald,  19  High  price.  Contact  Production  Mgr.,  State 


St.,  Newton,  N.J. —07860.  (201) 
1500. 


Printing  (To.,  1305  Sumter  St.,  Colum¬ 
bia.  S.C.  29201,  Ph:  (803)  252-3636. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

CIRCVLATION 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

MUST  SELL  the  following  at  sacrifice 
prices;  Fairchild  "Journalist”  Scan-A- 
Graver :  Intertype  G-4/4:  Intertype  G- 
4:  Linotype  Comet  with  TTS  unit; 
Nolan  full-page  proof  press;  Nolan 
full-page  flat  caster,  gas-fired;  Ham¬ 
mond  Thintype  glider  saw.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  Contact;  General 
Manager,  The  Daily  Press,  Ashland, 
Wise.— 64806.  Ph;  (715)  682-2313. 


HAMMOND  gas  EasyKaster ;  APS 
model  F  flat  scorcher;  Hammond  model 
S-20  trimosaw;  Premier  rotary  shaver ; 
Vandercook  SP-25  proof  press ;  Ham¬ 
mond  thin  rule  saw :  Hammond  thin 
saw;  Hammond  glider  trimosaw;  Van¬ 
dercook  05  proof  press;  model  5  and 
8  Linotypes.  Make  us  an  offer.  Louis 
Cashman,  Vicksburg  Evening  Post, 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  39180.  601/636-4545. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

5-UNIT  HOE  super-production  LP — 
S#2800.  4  plate  wide,  22% "  cut-off, 
double  delivery  folder  with  conveyors, 
58  inch  paper  width,  semi-automatic 
Hoe  pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  angle 
bars  over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables, 
two,  125  h.p.  motors  complete  with 
D.C.  generators  and  C-H  electrical  con¬ 
trol  boards.  Press  available  approxi¬ 
mately  August.  1972.  Presently  in  daily 
production  and  may  be  seen  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  Contact  John  W.  Breen, 
Production  Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune.  Duluth,  Minn.  55801. 
(AC  218)  722-8333. 

MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  platen 
press  #V-10225.  Kimble  3  HP  motor. 
FOB  our  floor  $400.  Fremont  Times, 
Box  7.  Fremont,  Mich. — 49412. 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Mark  I  Headliner 

Manufactured  1962 — Like  New 
6  Units.  Compression  Lockup 
Double  folder  with  upper  formers 
Double  half  deck  and 
color  hump  super-imposed 
Goss  reels,  tensions  &  Digital  pasters 
Unit  type  drive — 60  HP  motors 
Angle  bars  and  skip  slitter 
One  of  the  cleanest 
presses  ever  offered 
Exclusive — Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  221-9060 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  tubular 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Complete  stereotype  equipment, 
7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News,  P.O.  Box 
791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio — 43050. 

WELL-MAINTAINED  5-UNIT 
DOUBLE-WIDTH  GOSS  PRESS 

No.  1862,  with  color  hump.  2-1  folders, 
23  and  9/16"  cut-off.  Rolls  are  shaft 
mounted  with  hand  pasters.  Press 
drive  power  supplied  by  two  160  h.p. 
motors,  450  volts.  Spare  main  drive 
motor,  jog  motor,  oil  pump  motor  and 
an  excellent  inventory  of  spare  parts. 
Sixth  unit  available,  with  color  hump 
and  first  impression  reverse.  Delivery 
can  be  arranged  for  early  in  1972  and 
may  be  seen  in  actual  production  until 
that  time.  All  reasonable  offers  con¬ 
sidered. 

Apply;  A.  E.  Wright. 
VICrrORlA  PRESS,  LTD., 

Post  Office  Box  300. 

Victoria,  B.C..  Canada 


8-UNIT  URBANITE 

with  2  sets  of  4.position  Roll 
Stands,  2  Foldinf;  Machines  each 
with  (.4  folder,  2 — 60  H.P.  Mo¬ 
tors,  and  1  New  Spare  Motor. 
Delivery  6  months  from  time  of 
purchase. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
(1952) 

4  Units — 22%  "  cut-off 
2/1  Folder:  R.T.P.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  now!  See  it  runt 
(212)  431-6890 


GOSS  DUPLEX  24-page  tubular  press 
(T421);  excellent  condition;  complete 
stereo  department.  Best  offer.  The  Gal¬ 
lup  Independent.  Gallup,  N.  Mex. — 
87301. 


NEWS  KING  4-unit  offset  press,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  running  now.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Contact  J.  Milza  (AC 
201)  349-3000. 


QUARTER  FOLDER,  designed  by 
()ole  to  produce  TV  magazines.  Has 
trimmers  and  2  HP  vacuum  motor.  In 
excellent  condition.  $4,600.  Daily  Press, 
Box  AC,  Victorville.  Calif. — 92392. 
Ph;  (714)  245-7744. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

STA-HI  MOUNT-A-PLATE  for  web 
cut-off  23  9/16" — in  good  condition. 
Contact  Wilburn  Davis.  The  Adver¬ 
tiser  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  960,  Montgomery. 
Ala.  36104. 


ONE  UNIT  FOR  GOSS  Community 
offset  press,  in  good  condition.  Stephen 
Neal  (919)  765-2883. 

WANTE3D ;  One  good  font  Linotype 
Spartan  Bold  Italic  30  pt.  A  317.  Also 
one  good  font  Ludlow  42  pt.  28-BI, 
Tempo  Bold  Italic.  Call  Walt  Hempton, 
The  News-Journal  Co..  Wilmington. 
Dela.— 19(899.  1-302-654-6361. 


OLD,  NBIWSVENiD  single-copy  vend¬ 
ing  machines.  Daily  Home,  P.O.  Box 
977.  Talladega,  Ala.— 35160.  Ph;  (205) 
362-4128. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

100.000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  needs 
general  manager.  Seeking  young  appli¬ 
cant  with  competence  in  modem  cold 
metal  techniques,  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  People-oriented  organization  ac¬ 
customed  to  high  productivity  and  grood 
morale.  Reply  to  Box  1399,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GBa^ERAL  MANAGEat  offset  daily 
with  custom  printing.  Central  U.S. 
Stock  options  available.  Salary  open. 
Reply  Box  1458,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION _ 

ARE  YOU  A  DISTRICT  MANAGE31. 
or  supervisor,  who  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  an  aggressive  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Here’s  your  opportunity  to  work 
with  an  evening.  6-day  offset  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Midwest.  6,000  circulation, 
with  room  to  grow.  Salary :  $160-a- 
week  plus  bonuses.  Hospitalization, 
paid  vacation,  profit-sharing — hut  most 
important — an  opportunity  to  run  your 
own  department,  and  advance!  Please 
reply  by  letter  to  Box  1395,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  and  references.  We  will  answer 
all  inquiries. 


AREA  MANAGER  6-DAY  MORNING 
New  position.  Must  have  delivery  rec¬ 
ord  of  gains.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities.  Send  resume  plus  salary 
requirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1445, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Metro  Evening  &  Sunday  in  one  of 
the  nation's  fastest-growing  major  mar¬ 
kets  (Zone  6)  seeks  strong  Circulation 
Manager.  We’re  the  leader  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  but  competition  is  brisk.  There¬ 
fore,  prior  experience  in  a  competitive 
market  is  almost  a  must  for  the  one 
we  will  choose. 

If  you  are  already  your  paper’s  #1 
circulator  but  seek  improv^  earnings 
and  opportunity,  or  if  you  are  a  strong 
second  on  100,000-200,000  (or  larger) 
daily  we  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
joining  our  aggressive  young  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

Compensation  geared  to  your  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  and  needs.  Solid  benefits 
and  exceptional  growth  prospects.  All 
replies  absolutely  confidential.  Write 
Box  1414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Morning 
newspaper  experience.  Chart  Area  2. 
Reply  should  include  complete  resume, 
references,  accomplishments  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  1444,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BOY  CREW  EXPERT,  capable  of  su- 
IJervising  10  crews  in  Zone  5.  This  is  a 
permanent  position  with  establishe<l 
newspaper  circulation  promotion  or¬ 
ganization.  Opportunity  to  earn  $1 5,- 
000-plus,  first  year  with  salary,  ex¬ 
penses  and  profit-sharing.  Send  full  in¬ 
formation  to  Box  1448,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CAM 
Largest  circulation  newspaper  in  grow¬ 
ing  metro  market  (Zone  6)  seeks  top 
Classified  Advertising  Manager.  Must 
have  several  years  experience  as  man¬ 
ager  or  strong  assistant  on  competitive 
city  daily.  Large  phone  room  and  out¬ 
side  sales  staff.  Our  current  CAM  will 
retire  after  more  than  40  years  as  soon 
as  his  successor  is  chosen  and  ready 
to  handle  department.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
Elxcellent  benefits  with  year-end  bonus 
arrangement.  All  replies  held  in  strict¬ 
est  confidence.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write; 
Composing  Room.  Naples  Daily  News. 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.— 33940. 
giving  all  particulars. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  6-day  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Zone  4.  12-M  circulation. 
Hot  metal.  Good  community  and  plant. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1358,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  13,000  offset 
A.M.  daily.  Supervisory  ability  and 
experience  more  critical  than  strong 
photocomp  background.  Write  or  call 
Mike  Mead,  Central  Pub.  Co.,  205 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  West,  Warren. 
Pa.— 16365.  Ph;  (814)  723-8200. 

FOREMAN 
Composing  Room 

Are  you  an  experienced  foreman  now 
and  want  to  improve  yourself  with  a 
large,  progressive  metropolitan  daily? 
.Are  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters  and  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  the  composing  room,  and  have  been 
working  with  cold-type?  If  this  de¬ 
scription  fits  you,  send  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  date  of  availability 
to  Box  1418,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  confidential. 


PROFESSIONAL  SALESMEN  to  han¬ 
dle  key  major  accounts.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  be  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  with  advancement.  Con¬ 
tact  Gene  Lofton,  Contra  Costa  Times, 
P.O.  Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. — 
94596. 

ASSISTANT  RETAIL  MANAGER 
Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  has  an 
opening  for  capable  executive.  Strong 
emphasis  on  sales  in  com|>etitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Chart  area  5.  Mail  complete  res¬ 
ume,  work  experience,  comiensation 
re<iuirements,  to  Box  1442,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  handle 
major  ilepartment  store  and  chain  ac¬ 
counts  in  N.Y.C.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  experienced  and  acquainted 
with  major  retailers.  Excellent  salary 
and  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
exe<’utive  position  on  a  major  news¬ 
paper.  The  one  who  meets  our  retiuire- 
ments  is  presently  employed,  and  we 
will  treat  all  inquiries  with  the  strict¬ 
est  confidence.  Box  1480,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  for  52.- 
000  bi-weekly  in  shore  area  of  N.J.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  talente<l,  hard 
working,  and  dedicate<l  individual 
strong  on  programing,  sales,  layout, 
etc.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1462, 
Elltor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SPACE  SALES  MANAGER 
Salary  plus  incentive  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  manager  or  assistant  eager  to 
move  up.  We  are  a  Chicago  area  mul¬ 
tiple  suburban  weekly  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  offering  a  challenging  and 
rewarding  opportunity.  Send  us  your 
resume  in  confidence.  Box  1450,  Eli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  strong  on 
copy,  layouts  and  salesmanship,  one 
on-the-ball  and  willing  to  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  oniportunity.  Evening  News- 
Banner,  Bluffton.  Ind. — 46714.  Write 
details;  Jim  Barbieri,  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence. 

AD  MANAGER,  zone  3.  6,000  daily  in 
newspaper  group.  Excellent  career  op¬ 
portunities.  Tell  all  in  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  1463,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_  EDITORIAL 

EDITOR/REPORTER  experienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  respected  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  state-wide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  Cap¬ 
itol  and  legislature.  Responsible  for 
political  coverage  and  interpretive  re¬ 
ports  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
Send  resumd,  letter  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1330,  Editor  & 
Pub'isher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  well-estab¬ 
lished,  prize-winning  5,000  daily  in 
central  Indiana.  Spot  for  person  who 
is  capable  of  writing  straight  news, 
editorials  and  features,  as  well  as  su¬ 
pervising  news  staff  and  doing  layout. 
Replies  confidential.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  desired  to  Jack 
Armstrong,  Call-Leader,  P.O.  Box  85, 
Elwood,  Ind, — 46036. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— 28,000  circulation 
Zone  3  daily  has  opening  for  sports 
editor.  Require  experienced  sports 
writer,  with  knowledge  of  good  layout 
and  copy  editing  talent;  sports-minded 
community  demands. well-planned,  well- 
written  sports  i>ages.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  1398,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BRIGHT,  AMBITIOUS  ad  manager- 
editor  for  new  weekly  in  Schenectady 
County  (N.Y. ).  Excellent  opportunity 
for  energetic  type.  No  prima  donnas. 
Must  be  able  to  sell  and  write.  Salary 
approximately  $150.  Write;  Rotterdam 
Reporter.  1925  Curry  Rd.,  Schenectady, 
N.Y.— 12303. 

PR  FIRM  seeks  ex-news  or  TV  women 
in  major  cities  to  contact  media.  Free 
lance  only.'  Box  1479,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  pref- 
erably  with  small  newspaper  back- 
jrround,  willing  to  invest  dependability, 
integrity,  and  hard  work  in  order  to 
prove  qualification  for  early  promotion 
to  top,  or  near-top  spot  on  small  stall. 
Reputation  for  accuracy,  balanced  cov¬ 
erage  a  must.  5,000  daily  in  excellent 
recreation  area  of  New  York  Southern 
Tier.  Reply  to  Box  1392,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  particulars. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  respecte<l,  progressive  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  is  seeking  a  *take-charge' 
tyi>e  managing  e<litor  to  direct  its  en¬ 
tire  news  staff.  Prefer  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  me<lium-size  daily;  ability 
to  develop  the  confidence  of  his  staff 
as  a  professional;  strong  in  consistent 
news  judgment;  and  administrative 
ability  writh  a  flair  for  provocative  e<li- 
torial  writing. 

Zone  9.  Send  complete  resume  with 
sabary  ref|uirements  to  Box  1402,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-METAL  WORKING 
To  create,  write,  travel,  to  direct  pul)-  ( 
lications  and  share  in  its  growth.  New  j 
York  area.  Box  1411,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MIDWE'ST  P.M.  seeks  exi)erienced 
newsman  who  can  help  direct  staff  of 
aggressive,  enterprising  reiwrters  and 
photographers,  develop  coverage  other 
than  city  hall  routine.  Box  1428,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher,  i 

FINANCIAL  WRITER  --  Perceptive,  i 
aggressive  and  exix*rience<l,  who  knows  i 
his  way  aroun<l  income  statements  and  ' 
balance  sh€‘ets.  wanted  for  No.  2  si)ot  I 
in  business  news  department  of  32-  : 
year-old  weekly  Washington  trade  pub-  I 
lication.  This  job  is  for  a  repoi*ter  who  ^ 
wants  to  be  where  the  action  is,  cov-  i 
ering  government  and  industry  activi¬ 
ties.  combining  straight  news  with  in- 
depth  evaluation  and  analysis.  Must  l>e 
able  to  turn  out  fast,  clean  copy  and 
quickly  learn  a  complex  news  area  and  I 
our  si)ecialized  approach  to  covering  ' 
it.  Hard  news  work  only,  no  lobbying  1 
or  PR.  Prefer  career-oriented  younger  I 
newsman.  Five-figure  salary,  top  fringe  j 
l>enefits.  opportunity  for  fast  advance-  \ 
menl.  Send  resume,  but  no  clippings.  | 
Box  1430,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAX  WANTED  on  leading  met-  ' 
ropolitan  P.M.  in  zone  2,  an  exi>eri-  ; 
ence<l  headwriter;  layout  background 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  Box  1446, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  May  now  be  a 
city  e<litor  or  assistant  or  public  af- 
faii*s  writer.  Politically  mo<ierate  Flori¬ 
da  Imckground  preferably,  not  man¬ 
datory.  Full  details  first  letter.  Box 
1432,  Edior  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  RESPONSIBLE,  pro-  j 
fessional  weekly  newspaperman.  Must 
really  know  and  love  the  business. 
Great  opi>ortunity.  Stephen  L.  Neal,  I 
Community  Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  ^)x 
11506,  Winston-Salem.  N.C.-  27106. 
(919)  765-28S3.  | 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  stronit  human 
interest  writer,  wanted  ty  {jrowir.R 
museum.  New  Entrland.  Kascinatin,r 
place  to  work.  Will  be  member  of  3- 
man  public  information  staff,  sui>er- 
vised  by  former  newsman.  Prefer  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  Kraduate  with  1-3  years  daily 
newspaix>r  ex|>erience.  Box  1438.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  3..500  offset  weekly 
wants  re|X)rter-photO(trapher  capable  of 
Krowinjr  into  erlitor-manaRer.  Partici- 
I>ation  i>ossible  after  proof  of  ability. 
Send  resume,  references  to  J.  W.  Dos- 
well.  The  Tidewater  Review,  West 
Point,  Va.~-23181. 

DESKMAN,  experiencerl,  to  work  on 
8-man  copydesk  for  A.M.  paper  of 
130.000  daily — 185,000  Sunday,  in  Zone 
3.  Full  ran,re  of  benefits  includini? 
free  hospitalization,  life  insurance,  paid 
vacation,  college  tuition  refund  plan 
and  pension,  ^nd  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1433,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  COPY  EDITOR 

Opi>ortunity  for  untempestuous  young 
e<litor  with  wide  interests  and  growth 
potential.  Experienced  in  e<liting  a 
story  instead  of  just  “moving”  it  to 
comi>osing  room.  Must  write  precise 
he^ullines  in  untortured  English.  Al¬ 
lergy  to  sloi>piness  and  dedication  to 
objectivity  are  essential.  Write;  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Townshend,  Telegraph  E<litor, 
Phila<lelphia  Bulletin,  30th  &  Market 
Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 19101. 

REPORTER  WANTED  i 

Prize-winning  daily  in  i>olitically-oii- 
enttKi  northern  Illinois  community 
wants  county  l)eiit  re|>orter.  Must  have 
knowledge  and  interest  in  government, 
politics  and  crime  rei>orting  and 
should  1)0  able  to  write  as  well  as  re- 
j)ort.  Ambitious,  hard  worker  could 
have  bright  future  with  us.  Moslem 
plant  with  new  addition  for  offset 
l>ress  and  col<l-tyi)e  oi>eration.  Con¬ 
genial  staff,  many  lil)eral  l)enefits. 
Write  General  Manager  or  Managing 
Editor,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal.  ; 

VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  has  oi>ening 
for  ex|>erience<l  deskman  to  assist  city  j 
editor  ami  wire  editor,  and  take  over  I 
<luring  vacation.  Good  pay  and  short 
hours  and  pleasant  surroun<lings.  Write 
Box  1470,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

WRITER/EDITOR  ' 

WANTED:  Business  news  rei)orter 

with  two  to  five  years  solid  experience  , 
covering  and  writing  general  business  ' 
news  with  si>ecial  emphasis  on  go\*ern- 
ment  controls  of  business  oi>eration. 
Washington  exi>erience  covering  agen¬ 
cies,  Congress.  Commerce,  Treasury 
and  Lalx)r  Departments  desirable  but 
not  essential.  Job  involves  writing  for 
and  helping  to  e<lit  new  weekly  publi¬ 
cation.  New  York  location  with  well- 
establishe<l  36-year-old  multi-publica¬ 
tion  private  business  advisory  service, 
one  of  the  nation’s  largest.  Salary: 
SI  5,000.  Lil)eral  fringes.  Chance  to 
move  into  other  group  publications.  | 
Please  write  fully  to:  Personnel  Direc-  ■ 
tor.  The  Research  Institute  of  America. 
Inc.,  5s9  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  . 
—10017. 


RELIGION  WRITER  I 

First-rate,  progressive,  area  2  daily  of 
70,000-plus  and  150.000-plus  Sunday,  I 
seeks  imaginative,  self-starting  religion 
writer  who  will  i>ump  new  life  into 
our  coverage  of  things  ecclesiastical. 
Box  1474,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  MONTANA,  city-county  re- 
l>orter:  recreation  galore:  college  town: 
5-day  week.  Send  clips.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  Chronicle,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
— 59715. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR  WANTED 

Industry  publisher  of  leading  house 
magazine  seeks  versatile  editor  to  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibilities  of  make-up. 
editorial  and  business  management.  Pub¬ 
lication  carries  limited  number  of  paid 
ads.  Past  trade  advertising  experience 
helpful.  Good  salary.  Midwest  city  loca¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to  Box  1472.  Editor  &. 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Fantastic  opi>ortunity  for  experiencwl 
weekly  person  to  e<lit  16,000  ^wie 
News,  in  fast-growing  Bowie.  Mary¬ 
land.  Weekly  exi>erience  absolutely  es¬ 
sential;  professional  staff;  must  do  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  editorials;  quality  product 
in  a  quality  area.  Write  Edward  D. 
Casey,  Executive  Editor,  Capital-Gazette 
Press,  P.  O.  Box  911,  Annapolis,  Md. 


CITY  EDITOR  30,000  daily.  Salary 
open.  Your  inquiry  confidential.  Send 
resume  Box  1482,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
tyi>es.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspai)er 
Publishers*  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


COMPUTER  MARK-UP— We  need  a 
toi>-notch  mark-up  i)c*rson  to  grow 
with  our  large,  expan<ling  company. 
Job  ofl’ers  opportunity  to  work  into 
management  position.  Must  have  ex- 
I>erience  in  display  ad  composition 
working  with  IBM  1130  and  Photon 
equipment.  Top  dollar  and  fringes  for 
right  i>erson.  Lm  ation :  zone  2.  Com¬ 
pensation  for  reUx'ation.  Sen<l  resume 
to  Box  1451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

IMAGINATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
preferably  with  offset  experience  and' 
or  work  with  color  separations  on 
Berkey  or  similar  unit.  New  i)lant,  fin¬ 
est  e<iuipment,  in  l)eautiful  central  New 
York,  Work  as  team  with  fine  pro¬ 
fessional  now  on  job.  Small  50,000 
city,  ideal  place  to  live.  Stmd  resume, 
recommendations,  salary  desire<l  to 
Conso  R.  DeLutis,  Rome  Sentinel, 
Rome.  N.Y. — 13440. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  combina¬ 
tion  for  6-day  afternoon  daily.  40.000 
circulation.  Modern.  air-conditioned 
piant.  36',4  hours,  excellent  frinpes. 
Contact :  Joseph  Muldowney.  The 

News-Sun.  Waukegan.  Ill. — 60085.  Ph  : 
(312)  689-7019. 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
I)elta  Democrat-Times.  Greenvil'e.  Miss. 
—38701. 


OFFSET  PRE.SSMEN  exiierienced  on 
Gos.s  Urbanite.  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages,  good  opportunity  with 
fast-growing  organization.  Call  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  .Mlied  Printing  Corp.. 
280  Midlanil  Ave..  Saddle  BrtK)k.  N.J. 
—07662.  Ph:  (201)  794-0400. 


PRINTERS 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Neeil  an  ambitious  indiviilual  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  anil  photography,  to  head  Graiihic 
.\rts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  SO. 871  yearly.  Semi 
resume  to  Box  400.  Rawlins.  Wyo. 


WORKING  FOREMAN;  potential  su¬ 
perintendent:  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  .S.  Main  St..  Pittsford.  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


PRINTER  for  ad  and  job  makeup,  job 
))resses.  Letteniress.  Daily  Republican. 
Hamilton.  Mont. —  59840. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEIR  for  sub¬ 
urban  .5.000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Box  1224.  Eclitor  &  Pulc 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  WORK  -  MANAGER, 
skilled  in  daily  offset,  custom  printing: 
prime  area  central  U.S.A.  (AC  314) 
3.36-3711. 


_  SALESMEN 

SALESMAN  $20,000  PER  YEAR 
If  you  are  the  right  person  for  the  job. 
you‘11  clear  $20,000  or  more,  selling 
our  equii>ment  to  comiK>sing  rooms  in 
Zone  4.  None  of  our  people  are  high- 
pressure  salesmen  and  all  have  ex¬ 
clusive  territories.  If  you  know  com- 
Itosing  room  oi)eration  from  first-hand 
ex|)erience — and  have  active  or  l.atent 
sales  ability— write  us  a  letter  alK»ut 
yourself.  Interviews  conducted  by  Mr. 
Don  Sweeney  at  our  South  Hacken¬ 
sack  headquarters  or  National  News- 
Iiaper  Show.  New  Orleans.  La..  No- 
veml)er  10-14.  B<x>th  54.  All  replies 
completely  confidential.  Star  Parts  Co.. 
South  Hackensack.  N.J.  —07606. 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

WRITER 

Pharmaceutical 

Immediate  opening  in  P.R.  De¬ 
partment  for  a  creative,  versatile 
and  productive  individual  interested 
and  EXPERIENCED  in  P.R.  work 
in  the  ethical  <lrug  or  medical  field. 
Duties  will  include  the  various  pub¬ 
licity  activities  and  promotion  of 
company  pmducts  ami  services. 
While  e<lucational  requirements  are 
flexible  the  individual  must  possess 
the  ability  to  communicate  and  deal 
effectively  at  all  levels. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  join  the 
coriTorate  staff  of  a  leader  in  the 
phai*maceutical  field.  ORTHO  is  lo- 
cate<l  in  central  New  Jersey  and 
offers  an  excellent  starting  salary 
and  fringe  l)enefits  package.  Quali¬ 
fied  camlidates  should  forward  re¬ 
sume  complete  with  s^ilary  history 
and  requirements  to: 


R.  T.  MORAN 

Personnel  Specialist.  Employment 

ORTHO 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CORP. 

(A  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.) 
Route  202 

Raritan,  N.  J.,  08869 


An  Equal  OpiKX  tunity  Employer 


DIRECTOR 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
PROGRAMS 

I 

Leading  Miami-based  com¬ 
pany  seeks  director  to  de- 
!  velop  corporate  programs 
into  public  relations  proj¬ 
ects.  This  individual  will  help 
channel  our  public  relations 
programs  to  meet  our  cor¬ 
porate  goals,  in  addition  to 
j  preparing  publicity  for 
press,  radio  and  TV  from 
I  general  corporate  positions. 

A  college  degree  and  solid 
'  media  and  public  relations 
experience  are  required. 

!  We  oflFer  you  a  starting  sal¬ 
ary  from  $18,000  to  $22,000  ' 
I  plus  outstanding  benefits. 

Send  complete  resume  in-  ' 
I  eluding  history  in  confidence 
!  to: 

I 

Box  1455,  Editor  &  Publisher 

I 

I  1  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  i 


GENEIRAL  MANAGEnt,  exj^rienced  in 
sales,  editing;,  circulation  and  shop, 
wants  iKtsiUon  with  weekly  tiroup  of 
small  daily  in  town  over  5,000.  Prize¬ 
winner  in  ads  and  news;  strong  civic 
and  trade  activities;  reputation  as  a 
builder.  Box  1475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWSPAPERMAN  seek¬ 
ing  management  position  with  profit- 
interestwl  indei>endent  or  group.  Prov¬ 
en  producer:  14  years  general  manage¬ 
ment — 11  years  manager  and  salesman 
of  classified,  retail,  national  advertis¬ 
ing:  exiierienced  in  plant  construction, 
equipment  conversion,  hot  and  cold- 
type.  Resume  and  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTISTS— CARTOOm^^ 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  4  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  For  samples  write  Box  1425,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL/SPORTS  CARTOONIST. 
28,  and  one  of  the  best.  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  B.A.  degree.  Prefer  Zone  3  or 
4.  Moderate  views.  Box  1429,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  28  years 
experience,  will  relocate  anywhere  on 
any  size.  Experience  in  all  phases:  city 
and  country,  buildinsr,  promoting,  selN 
in^,  collecting,  service,  magazines,  in¬ 
surance,  Little  Merchants,  dealers, 
motor  routes  and  Home  Delivery. 
Unique  background:  broad  experienuce 
in  management.  Call  after  6  P.  M. 
(803)  226-9969. 

CIRCULATOR — Market  research,  sales 
development,  contemt>orary  distribu¬ 
tion  methods.  Zone  2.  Box  1427,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  11,000; 
serve<l  here  4  years;  reference  from 
present  publisher.  Prefer  South.  Age 
47.  Box  1449,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

INTERNATIONAL  AWARD  WINNING 
CmCUI^TlON  MANAGER 
SECOND  TO  NONE 

Fully  experienced  ALL  PHASES  Metro 
Circulation,  both  7  issue  and  combina¬ 
tion.  Mature,  creative,  aggressive: 
sales-oriented.  Can  reduce  expenses 
while  showing  gains  in  circulation  and 
revenue.  Never  a  loser.  Nee<l  change 
now!  My  publisher  aware.  I  will  keep 
your  confidence.  Box  1477,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily;  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowledge, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  543,  Memphis, 
Tenn.— 38101. 


display  advertising 

AD  SALESMAN,  hard-working,  enjoys 
servicing  and  selling.  Now  employed 
on  newspaper.  Top  references.  Seeks 
position  on  newspaper  offering  $8,000. 
Write  Box  1471,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  EXORIDA  POSmON  as  ad 
director  or  manager ;  25  years’  adver¬ 
tising,  sales,  promotion,  layout  and 
production.  At  42,  needs  new  challenge 
and  warm  climate.  Salary  open.  Box 
1453,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

OETICER  SEE’KS  POSITION 
J-Grad  wants  sales  or  promotion  work 
in  any  media  or  ad  agency.  Previous 
work  exi)erience.  Resume  on  request. 
1st  Lt.  Bruce  Brittain,  3813-D  Trilbey 
Dr.,  Indianai)olis,  Ind.  46236. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER.  23.  experienced, 
1-Y  in  draft.  Now  full-time  grad  stu¬ 
dent  in  Journalism.  Anxious  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  anywhere  in  U.S.  Box  1385, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Age  46,  extensive  experience  in  all 
phases.  Sidelined  two  years  by  illness. 
Anxious  to  return  to  work.  I’m  imagi¬ 
native,  creative,  versatile.  Desk,  copy¬ 
reading.  Northwestern  grad.  Bob  Her- 
dien,  416-llth  Ave.,  N.E.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. — 33701. 

CREATIVE  EDITOR  with  flair  for  New 
York  Daily  News-type  heads,  wants 
suitable  position.  A  brightener.  Sam¬ 
ples.  Prefer  Zones  1  and  2.  Box  1401, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  37,  small  daily,  seeks  same 
position  with  larger  daily.  Excellent 
background.  Made  winner  of  paper 
where  now  on  job.  High  standards — 
full  professionalism.  Box  1423,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  BOUND — Experienced  news 
man-fine  writer-photographer  who  has 
done  it  all,  including  ,  editorials,  col¬ 
umns,  politics,  education — seeks  to  re¬ 
locate  i>ermanently  in  Florida  with 
newspai)er,  magazine  or  PR  firm.  Box 
1424,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EINGLISH  GRAD  (Princeton  ’70)  with 
little  journalism  experience  seeks  work 
on  daily  in  Zone  5,  or  wherever.  Will 
do  anything  for  a  minimum  salary  to 
learn  the  trade.  Take  a  chance — write 
for  more  details.  Hardy  C.  Menees, 
1566  E.  Swan,  Brentwood,  Mo. — 63144. 


EDITORIAL 


FREE  LANCE 


IS  HAPPINESS  the  inside  of  a  Penn 
(Central  commuter  car?  Is  success  a 
$22,000  staff  position  on  prestigious 
newsweekly?  Not  for  this  family  man 
and  nature  nut.  After  10  years,  pre¬ 
mier  writer  and  perfectionist  editor- 
administrator — still  only  34  and  plenty 
competitive — but  ready  to  consider  sal¬ 
ary  cut  for  genuinely  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  in  upper  New  England  or  Mid¬ 
west — print,  broadcast  or  mix.  For¬ 
merly  chief  editor  national  monthly. 
Total  magazine  know-how  plus  old- 
fashione<l  leadership  skills,  abiding 
sense  of  humor.  Box  1426,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITEIR,  23— former  college 
sports  editor  who  took  year  off  from 
sports  to  write  general  news  for  large 
metro — now  wants  to  return  and  write 
.^poi-ts  in  zones  1,  2,  3  or  5.  Box  1439, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

URBAN  and  REGIONAL  AFE'AIRS 
writing  with  special  interest  in  the 
South :  B.A.  Ektonomics ;  Master’s  in 
City  Planning.  Available  January.  Box 
1457,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  EXECUTIVE,  in  late  30’s.  seeks 
position  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Many 
years  experience  all  aspects  of  news 
work  in  one  of  the  largest  U.S.  cities 
and  in  Far  Elast.  Leadership  ability 
firmly  based  on  having  done  the  jobs. 
Creative  ideas,  excellent  writer,  strong 
editing,  top  news  judgment.  References 
from  leading  newsmen.  Box  1460,  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE.  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
Can  handle  staff,  write  editorials, 
make-up,  or  sit  in  on  rim  or  slot.  Pre¬ 
fer  west,  northwest,  or  southwest.  Top 
references :  or  will  come  for  interview. 
Write  Box  1476,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


INTERNSHIP  NEEDED  by  senior  g 
news-editing  major — winter  or  spring  = 
— any  zone,  any  size.  Reliable,  qualified  g 
go-getter.  Box  1456,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  = 
Usher.  ■ 


FREE  LANCE 


WANTED:  PLACE  TO  GROW  RESEARCHER,  excellent,  experienced: 
Seasoned  local  and  national  reporter,  magazine,  encyclo|>e<lia,  TV:  N.Y.- 
with  some  e<liting  experience,  wants  based,  seeks  assignment  (s).  Box  1467, 
strong  editing  slot  on  daily  or  weekly  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 
offering  chance  to  learn  everything 
about  running  a  good  newspaper.  Age  ' 

36.  J-School.  Elast  or  West  Coast  only.  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box  1468,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - - - - - - 

PHOTOGRAPHER  has  cameras,  will 
travel:  12  years  Air  Force  exi>erience. 

«^^"li’:L=;;a"l^^.":^reH^rf^  ILr-^faX"  ra^-stks"p=n^ni 
Ir^:  ':ri‘rLg^e"“T^r^“v«-zo^nt 

Available  Jan.  1.  Box  1451,  Eklitor  &  *  Publisher. 

YOUNG  AD  WRITE’R  for  large  cor- 

poration — experienced  at  interpretive  T.r.AATATT,-»i.iAAXT  »»  a  xt  a  i- 

writing — seeks  editorial  writing  spot  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  seeking  em- 
with  liberal  paper.  Not  after  soap  Ployment  change.  30  years  experience 
box:  disciplined,  thoughtful  analysis  !?  't"  Phases,  including  photocomposi- 
my  best  skill,  first  love.  Box  1447,  Edi-  m^ium-size  daily  operation, 

tor  *  Piihlishor  Desire  position  with  newspaper  con- 

_ ^ _ verting  to  or  wanting  better  investment 

pv  m-v  tT-ii-rrAD  a  t  noxi  return  from  new  processes.  Box  1408, 

EX-CITY  EDITOR,  town  of  90M,  re-  &  Publisher. 

turning  after  2-year  hiatus  in  business _ _ _ _ _ _ 

w-orld,  lookintf  for  ^iting  challenge:  OPERATIONS  —  PRODUCTION 

strong  in  all  the  desk  arts — layout.  DIRECTTOR 

heads,_  ®  ’  I  Heavy  Systems,  Electronic  and  Me- 

area  o.  Box  1478,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  j  chanical  Engineering,  Data  Processing. 

_ „.Tr  ^  _  .  Experienced  all  areas  of  production,  in- 

IMAGINATIVE,  CREATIVE  J-grad,  eluding  labor  negotiations.  Good  front 
28,^  frustrated  by  4  years  industrial  ad  office  exposure  and  general  business 
writing,  desires  change  of  pace  and  op-  acumen.  40’s,  family,  and  presently  on 
portunity  to  develop  writing  and  photo  executive  staff  of  Area  4  metro.  All  in¬ 
talents.  Consider  anything  west  of  quiries  will  be  answered  and  held  in 
Rockies.  Box  1465,  Editor  &  Publisher.  absolute  confidence.  Box  1407,  Eklitor 
_ _ _  _  &  Publisher. 

FREE  LANCE 

- - -  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

AWARD-WINNING  free  lance  writer.  ^ 

living  in  Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  seeks  STRONG  FEIATURE  WRITER,  editor 
assignment  as  stringer  or  feature  — 20  years’  varied  experience  in  Navy 
writer  for  magazine  or  newspaper.  PR — .seeks  interesting  work  horse  situ- 
Experienced,  responsible,  punctual.  Box  ation.  Age  41.  All  areas  considered. 


1461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Bo.x  1452,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


m  Name 


■  Address. 


.Zip  Code 


1  Authorized  by. 


m  Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


WRITER — B.A.  Journalism.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  column,  feature  writing, 
editing,  make-up.  Seeks  position  with 
trade  publication,  house  organ,  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper  in  Washington  D.C. 
area.  Varied  background,  including 
politics,  out-of-doors.  Box  1469,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


9  To  Run: 
■  Mail  to: 


.Till  Forbidden 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

First  Amendment  and  advertising 


“Under  the  First  Amendment  can  any¬ 
one,  including  any  government,  dictate 
what  must  be  said  or  must  not  be  said  on 
the  advertising  pages  of  a  free  press? 

“Does  the  First  Amendment  protect  a 
free  press  from  being  starved  into  impo¬ 
tence  by  direct  or  indirect  government  in¬ 
terference  with  its  sources  of  revenue?” 

These  interrelated  questions  were 
presented  last  week  to  Senator  Eiwin’s 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
which  has  been  holding  hearings  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  pi-ess.  They  ai-e  vital  questions 
and  we  hope  they  are  pi-esented  also  to 
the  current  hearings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Eugene  S.  Duffield,  chairman  of  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association  and 
president  of  Popular  Science  Publishing 
Co.,  discussed  this  issue  Avith  the  dis¬ 
claimer  that  “of  course,  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  does  not  protect  fi-audulent  selling 
in  or  by  the  press  any  more  than  it  pro¬ 
tects  libel.  What  I  shall  be  talking  about 
is  the  timthful  selling  of  law'ful  products 
and  sei-vices.” 

Citing  an  opinion  by  Justice  Douglas — 
“The  press  in  its  historic  connotation  com¬ 
prehends  every  sort  of  publication  which 
affords  a  vehicle  of  infonnation  and  opin¬ 
ion” — and  by  a  Circuit  Court — “If  the  ad- 
vei-tisement  is  not  false,  defendants  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  utilize  it  even 
though  its  content  and  blatancy  may  an¬ 
noy  both  the  (Federal  Trade)  Commission 
and  the  general  public” — Mr.  Duffield 
said: 

“To  me  they  (the  opinions)  mean  that, 
except  for  fraud,  the  content  of  advertis¬ 


ing  pages  should  be  as  thoroughly  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  Fii-st  Amendment  as  are  editori¬ 
al  pages.  No  one,  including  government, 
should  dictate  what  must  be  said  or  must 
not  be  said  in  the  advertising  pages  of  a 
free  press.  Under  the  First  Amendment 
that  decision  must  be  left  to  the  con¬ 
science  and  judgment  of  publishers,  just 
as  are  editorial  decisions.” 

He  pointed  out  three  w^ays  that  the 
Federal  government  is  trying  to  interfere 
with  freedom  of  the  press  to  control  ad¬ 
vertising  pages: 

“First,  the  government  seems  to  be  say¬ 
ing  that  advertising  must  be  limited  to 
quantifiable  facts.  The  implication  is  that 
statements  not  verifiable  by  laboratory  or 
statistical  evidence  can  not  be  used  in  ad- 
veitising.  Opinion  is  to  be  proscribed. 

“Second,  the  government  shows  signs  of 
wanting  to  tell  publishers  ‘If  you  run 
thUi  adveilisement,  you  must  i*un  that  ad¬ 
vertisement.’  For  example,  if  you  publish 
automobile  advertising,  you  must  publish 
clean  air  ads.  Or,  if  you  have  published  an 
ad  saying  that  bread  is  good  for  kids,  you 
must  publish  another  ad  denying  the  fii-st 
one. 

“Third,  the  government  shows  signs  of 
saying,  ‘If  you  publish  ads  of  a  certain 
kind,  you  must  include  in  each  one  certain 
words  displayed  in  a  certain  way.’  For 
example,  if  you  publish  an  ad  for  vitam¬ 
ins,  you  must  leave  one  fifth  of  the  ad 
w'hite  and  print  therein  black  lettering  a 
quarter  inch  high  saying,  “The  need  for 
these  vitamins  in  human  nutidtion  has  not 
been  established.” 


“In  each  of  these  three  incipient  at¬ 
tempts  to  dictate  what  shall  or  shall  not 
appear  in  advertisements,  the  government 
is  not  confronting  the  press  directly.  It  is 
attempting  to  control  the  press  indirectly 
by  dictating  to  advertisers.  Government 
has  not  said  to  publishers  directly,  “You 
may  not  publish  ads  unless  they  say  thus 
and  so.”  Such  an  attempt  would  pi'oduce  a 
clear  First  Amendment  confrontation. 
The  government  instead  is  proceeding 
toward  the  same  end  by  indirection.” 

Mr.  Duffield  said  that  “one  of  these 
attempts  w'ould  go  so  far  that,  if  it  were 
to  succeed,  eveiy  ad  for  a  certain  product 
would  be  converted  into  an  ad  against 
that  product.  Under  such  government 
strictures,  what  advertiser  would  continue 
to  pay  for  advertising?  If  the  government 
establishes  the  legal  right  to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising  by  regulation, 
the  government  could  move  from  one  cate¬ 
gory  of  advertising  to  another  as  the  pre¬ 
dilections  of  officials  dictate. 

“The  result  could  be  to  dry  up  most  of 
the  10  or  11  billion  dollars  of  annual  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  that  now  makes  possible 
the  wide  dissemination  of  publications  at 
popular  prices.  The  press  would  not  cease 
to  exist,  but  its  editorial  activities  would 
be  pinched  back  and  its  prices  to  readei’s 
would  go  so  high  that  its  circulation  and 
its  influence  would  dwindle  to  a  fraction  of 
their  size.  Its  effectiveness  as  the  Fourth 
Estate,  balancing  Big  Government,  would 
become  miniscule.  It  would  have  been 
starved  into  impotence. 

“Does  the  Fii-st  Amendment  protect  a 
free  press  from  economic  emasculation  by 
the  government  acting  consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  that  end?  We  may  be  on 
the  eve  of  testing  that  question  unless,  as 
I  said  earlier  and  as  I  prefer,  the  freedom 
to  advertise  legal  products  honestly  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  a  direct  First  Amendment 
confrontation  between  the  government  on 
one  side  and  the  press  and  advertisers  on 
the  other.” 


Paul  Garrett  endows  chair 
in  business  PR  education 


neered  the  concept  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  corporation  perfonns 
functions  w’ell  beyond  the  profit¬ 
able  production  and  sale  of 
goods  and  services.  He  retired 
from  GM  in  1956. 


Before  going  to  General  Mo¬ 
tors  as  public  relations  director, 
Garrett  was  financial  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  author  of  the  syndicated 
column  “Business  Today.” 


A  Columbia  University  grad¬ 
uate  has  given  $1,000,000  to  en¬ 
dow  a  professorship  that  will 
enhance  “the  awareness  by  busi¬ 
ness  of  new  opportunities  to 
share  in  the  solution  of  society’s 
problems.” 

The  new  chair  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Columbia’s  Graduate 
School  of  Business  by  Paul  Gar¬ 
rett,  the  former  vicepresident 
for  public  relations  and  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  for  General 
Motors  Corporation.  Garrett, 
who  holds  a  master’s  degree 
from  Columbia,  maintains  his 
public  relations  office  in  New 
York  City. 

Garrett  said  he  seeks  to  cre¬ 
ate  through  the  professorship 
“a  new  concentration  of  re¬ 
search  and  teaching  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  problems  and  responsibilities 
of  business.” 


Columbia  said  the  professor¬ 
ship  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
endowed  chair  in  this  country  or 
abroad  expressly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  business  and  its  rela¬ 
tionships  to  society. 

William  J.  McGill,  Columbia 
president  who  announced  the 
creation  of  the  chair,  said  the 
first  incumbent  will  be  Dr. 
Courtney  C.  Brown,  the  former 
dean  of  the  Business  School  who 
is  serving  at  Columbia  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business,  as  editor  of 
the  Columbia  Journal  of  World 
Business,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  American  Assembly. 

The  University  will  name  the 
professorship  “The  Paul  Gar¬ 
rett  Chair  in  Public  Problems 
and  Responsibilities  of  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

During  his  long  career  with 
General  Motors,  Garrett  pio- 


■ 


FCC,ICC,SEC, 
CAB,  FPC. 

Daily  in  The  Washington  Star  Stephen  Aug 
makes  sense  out  of  this  strange  alphabet 
for  our  readers.  Aug  has  covered  the 
federal  regulatory  agencies  since 
joining  The  Star  as  business  writer  in 
1968.  But  he  doesn't  stop  at  spelling 
out  the  letters.  He  analyzes  and  defines 
them,  keeping  track  of  all  the  agencies' 
activities  from  A  to  Z. 


The  Washington  Star 
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MARKET  GUIDE 

A  COMPLETE,  EXCLUSIVE  DATA  SOURCE  ON  ALL 
U.S.  AND  CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 


•  LOCATION 

•  TRANSPORTATION 

•  POPULATION 

•  HOUSEHOLDS 

•  BANKS  AND 

BANK  DEPOSITS 

•  PASSENGER  AUTO 

REGISTRATIONS 

•  ELECTRIC  METERS 


•  GAS  METERS 

•  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES 

•  CLIMATE 

•  TAP  WATER 

•  SHOPPING  CENTERS 

•  PRINCIPAL 

SHOPPING  DAYS 

•  RETAIL  OUTLETS 

•  NEWSPAPERS  AND 

CIRCULATION 


PLUS  . . .  tables  of  population,  income,  households,  farm  income, 
retail  sales  in  nine  categories  for  all  states  and  provinces,  all  cities 
where  daily  newspapers  are  published  . . .  list  of  all  U.S.  Standard 
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exclusive  Market  Guide  maps  showing  location  of  all  U.S.  and  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  cities  .  .  .  more  facts,  more  up-to-date  figures 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  market  data  source. 
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HAWAII  STANDARD 

Na  metropolitan  statistical  area 

Ini 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII— County  of  Honolulu. 

HAWAII 

POPULATION  ESTIMATES 


Age  Group 

1960 

(add  000) 
1970 

1971 

1975 

Under  5 

81 

112 

113 

117 

5-9 

73 

110 

113 

121 

10-19 

119 

182 

184 

199 

20-34 

144 

148 

144 

127 

35-49 

123 

180 

183 

194 

50-64 

64 

98 

100 

107 

65  &  over 

29 

43 

44 

47 

Total 

633 

873 

881 

912 

Source:  U.S.  Pop.  Census  1960;  and  Supp. 
Releases  by  Bureau  of  Census  Since  Then. 
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How  young  should  a  newspaper 


I  ntn  «nu  nuvv—  i  nree  aays  aner 
The  Washington  Daily  News  was 
founded,  Nov.  8,  1921,  President 
Harding  and  General  of  the  Armies 
Pershing  marched  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  tribute  to  the  Unkown 
Soldier  of  World  War  I.  Fifty  years 
later,  Washingtonians  ceiebrated 
the  opening  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 


On  November  8,  The  Washington  Daily  News  will  be  50  years  old. 
In  its  half-century  existence.  The  News  has  not  permitted  itself  to 
relax  in  stuffy  respectability— rather,  it  has  maintained  the  exciting 
pace  of  being  a  part  of  the  nation’s  capital. 

So  The  News  is  still  digging,  building,  exploring,  getting  into 
everything  and  coming  out  with  the  best  of  it. 

In  its  50  years.  The  News  has  attracted  more  than  half  a  million 
adult  readers,  according  to  Sindlinger  research.  Readers  of  The 
News  respond  to  its  ads.  Advertisers  like  the  market  of  The  News. 

All  this  is  why  the  youngest  of  Washington’s  three  daily 
newspapers  doesn’t  feel  its  age.  The  Washington  Daily  News  is 
alive  and  well  and  wide  awake  in  the  world’s  most  exciting 
newspaper  town. 

50th  Anniversary  Issue  November  8 
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